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STATE SOVEREIGNTY FULLY CONSIDERED. 


Tue doctrine of the Democratic party 
ever has been that State sovereignty 
is to the Federal government what the 
life is to the body. It is its soul ; the 
supreme source of all its powers ; the 
grand centre, around which the whole 
Federal system revolves. To deny 
State sovereignty is to deny the right 
of the Federal Government to exist, for 
it is only as a creature of sovereign 
States that it has the shadow of living. 
It is only by the constant exercise of 
State sovereignty that the Federal 
Government is upheld from year to 
year. What is this strange jargon 
we hear in the pulpits, in counting- 
rooms, barbers’ shops, and other places, 
where foolish people ventilate their im- 
pertinence, about “the pestilent doc- 
trines of State sovereignty !” « Never, 
until within the last three years, was 
such foolishness heard in this country. 
Every State called itself “ sovereign,” 
exercised all the fnnctions of sov- 
ereignty, and never, until within these 
three years, was there such a fool in 
all America as a man who denied State 
sovereignty. This kind of lunatic is 
something new in our midst. And of 


all the sticklers for the extremest views 
of State sovereignty the leaders of the 
party now in power were the most 
ultra. How long is it since they itene- 
rated over the country, stirring the 
people up to resist the fugitive slave 
law, on the ground that it violated 
Slate sovereignty /” Sumner denounced 
it in the Senate of the United States 
as “an offensive encroachment on the 
rights of the States.” At another time 
he called it “an assault on the rights of 
the States.” And still at another, “no 
only an assumption’ of power by Con- 
gress, but an infraction of State rights’ 
And again he thundered such language 
as this into the ears of Senators: 
“ And now, almost while I speak, comes 
the sclemn judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, a sovEREIGN Strate 
or THis Uyton, declaring this to be a 
violation of the Constitution.” This, for 
years and years, was the staple of his 
speeches. Now hear the arch dema- 
gogue and traitor exclaim against “ the 
miserable pretension of State sovereignty, 
and the “pestilent pretension of State 
rights.” 

That a fanatic and demagogue 
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should thus quarrel with his own re- 
cord, or be rascal enough to falsify the 
truth, is not, perhaps, surprising ; but 
that there should be found such a crowd 
of fools to follow him, is, to say the 
least, most mortifying to every person 
who wishes to be proud of the intelli- 
gence of his countrymen. 

From the fourth of July, 1776, to the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, the doctrine of 
State sovereignty has been held sacred 
in this cvuntry. The thirteen colonies 
were so many separate political com- 
munities, entirely independent of each 
other. They were politically as inde 
pendent of each other as France and 
England are at the present time. 
When they threw off their allegiance 
to the British crown, the sovereignty 
of each became perfect in itself. As 
distinct and separate political bodies, 
they declared themselves to be “ free 
and independent States.” The parties 
who signed the Declaration voted as 
separate States, the smallest one, Dela- 
ware, casting an eqnal vote with the 
largest. Territorially, the State of 
Delaware is not equal to a single 
county in some of the larger States, 
but its sovereignty was as complete as 
that of the largest, and it therefore 
had the same vote as the largest 
States, as it still has in the Senate. 
When the Confederation was formed 
in 1781, the articles of compact de- 
clared that “each State retains its 
sovereignty.” The same articles clear- 
ly define the relations of the States to 
each other in this language: “The 
said States hereby severally enter into 
a firm league of friendship with each 
other.” The nature of the Union was 
_ that of a league between the several 
independent sovereign States, The 
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same thing appeared in the formation 
of the present Coustitution in 1787, 
when each State, through its dele- 
gates, voted as a separate and indepen- 
dent sovereign body. And the Consti- 
tution was adopted by the States sepa- 
rately, as so many distinct sovereign 
bodies. The seventh article of the 
Constitution declares that it shall be 
the “ Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the same”—not over, but 
between. This leaves no doubt about 
the matter. The Constitution is simply 
an article of agreement “between” the 
sovereign States. The act of ratifying 
was an act of sovereignty. ‘The whole 
history of these States is a history of 
so many sovereign communities united 
in a league of friendship for the better 
protection of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of each. The treaty of 
peace with Great Britain in 1783 was 
between that government and the 
thirteen States, each State being named 
as a sovereign and independent party 
to the treaty. The the treaty of 1783 
also shows that the powers of Con- 
gress are not of a sovereign character, 
but are to be regarded only as the 
agents of the State sovereignties. It 
says: “It is agreed that the Congress 
shall earnestly recommend it to the 
Legislatures of the respective States 
to provide for the restitution of all the 
estates, rights and properties, which 
have been confiscated, belonging to 
real British subjects.” 

Here the Congress of the United 
States was admitted to have no power 
over the action of the sovereign States, 
except such as is of a mere recom- 
mendatory character. 

In 1782 a treaty was made of the 
following title, between “The United 
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Netherlands and the United States or 
America, to wit: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia.” 

Immediately after the peace with 
England in ’83, a treaty was signed 
between “the King of Sweden and the 
‘thirteen United States of America.” 
Then fellowed in 1785 a treaty with 
Prussia ; in 1787 with Morocco; in 
1788 with France ; in all of which the 
thirteen States are named as independ- 
ent sovereign parties to the treaties, 
What seems strange is, that no notice 
of any kind was ever given to foreign 

. countries of the compact or partnership 
between the States. 

The only answer attempted to these 
indisputable proofs of the original and 
complete sovereignty of the States, is 
utterly unworthy of any gentleman of 
respectable talents, viz : that at the 
formation of the present Constitution 
the individuality and sovereignty of 
the States were merged in the Federal 
Government. The answer is not only 
foolish, it is impudent ; for the history 
of the Constitution and the practical 
operations of the government during 
the seventy-six years since its adop- 
tion, prove that there is not the shadow 
of truth init. The object of the new 
Constitution was not to touch or con, 
tract the sacred domain of State sov, 
ereignty, but to delegate certain gen. 
eral powers to the Federal Government 
for the common good of the several 
States. The second section of the first 
article of the Constitution affirms -the 
severalty of the States. That is sov- 
ereignty still. 

The call of the convention to frame 
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the Constitution wes not to form a 
new system of government—not to 
change the character of the States as 
to sovereignty, but to aller and amend 
the articles of confederation. Gov- 
ernor Patterson, of the State of New 
Jersey, thus clearly stated the objects 
of the constitutional convention :— 
“Let us consider with what powers we 
are sent here. The basis of our pres- 
ent authority is founded on a revision 
of the articles of the present confed- 
eration, and to alter and amend them 
in part where they may prove defec- 
tive.” The object of a new constitu- 
tion was not to alter the source of 
sovereignty, but simply to delegate 
certain enlarged powers to the Federal 
Government for the benefit of the 
several States. The convention was 
not called to annihilate the sovereign- 
ties of the States, but to give these 
sovereignties new facilities through an 
enlarged and more vigorous general 
agency, or the Federal Government. | 
All sovereign power was fixcd and 
immutable in the States. They did 
not propose to part with any portion 
of the sovereignty—no, not one of the 
States that would not have rushed to 
arms to defend the smallest portion of 
its sovereignty ; but they proposed to 
endow the Federal Government with 
certain powers, as the general agent 
of their joint sovereignties. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from an oration de- 
livered in New York, July 4th, 1787, 
by Chancellor Livingston, faithfully in- 
dicates the universal temper of the 
States at that time, and points out the 
object of the new Constitution : 

“Our internal constitutions make us 
happy at home, but nothing short of a 
federal one can render us safe or re- 
spectable abroad. . Let us not, how- 
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ever, in our eagerness to attain the one, 
forget to preserve the other inviolate ; 
for better is distress abroad, than tyr- 
anny and anarchy at home. A precious 
deposit is given into our keeping ; we 
hold in our hands the fate of future 
generations, While we acknowledge 
that no government can exist without 
confidence in the governing power, let 
us also remember, that none can remain 
free where that confidence is incau- 
tiously bestowed.” 

It-was no part of the plan of these 
States to throw away their sovereign. 
ty by the establishment of the Federal 
Government. The man who tells you 
that the States were not just as sove- 
.reign after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution as before, must be either an igno- 
ramus or an impostor. 


of ratifying was the highest deed of 


sovereignty. And it was not ratified 
by a single State until after a most 
jealous and searching scrutiny into 
every article and section of it, to see 
that there was no point that impaired 
the sacred sovereignty of the States. 
The members of the convention which 
framed the Constitution had to go be- 
fore the conventions of their own States, 
to assure and reassure them that the 
States would neither part with, nor 
endanger their sovereignty, by ratify- 
ing the new instrument of compact. 
Not one State would have ratified, had 
it supposed that it was resigning any 
of its sovereignty. 

But the instrument it.elf is a per. 
petual proof of the unchanged sove- 
reiguty of the States which adopted it. 
The sovereignties of the States are re- 
presented in both branches of the Fed- 
cral Congress ; and without these re- 
presentatives of the State sovereign- 
ties, the Federal Government could not 
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be carried on an hour. Without the 
consent of the States, through their 
representatives in Congress, nota dol- 
lar could be appropriated to pay the 
salary. of the President and the other 
officers of the Federal Government, or 
to support the army or navy. Without 
the consent of the States, through the 
agents of their sovereignties in the 
Senate, the President has no power to 
commission a single officer in the civil, 
military or naval department of the 
Federal Government. In a word, let 
the States refuse to elect Senators or 
members of Congress, and the Federal 
Government is wiped out of existence. 
Nay, it depends upon the sovereign 
will of the States to choose Presiden- 
tial electors, and if they should so de- 
termine, they could leave that office 
vacant, and there is no power on earth 
to force them to fill it. Or the States 
can, through the delegates of their 
sovereignties in the federal legislature, 
impeach, or try, or suspend the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and all the other 
civil officers of the Federal Government, 
Can sovereignty go farther than that? 
They can also alter and amend the 
Federal Constitution. 

Do not all these facts show that the 
Federal Government is the creature 
and the dependent agent of the sov- 
ereignties of the States? What then 
shall we say of these noisy brawlers 
who go about talking of the “ pesti- 
lent doctrine of State sovereignty ?” 
Shall we pity then as lunatics, or de- 
nounce them as impostors? 

Again, the right of “eminent do. 
main,” which is alone in the States, is 
one of the highest attributes of sov- 
ereignty. The Federal Governmeat 
cannot build a custom-house, or any 
other public edifice, on the soil or 
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within the limits of a State, without 
first obtaining the consent of the State. 
And when such federal building is 
erected, it forever remains subject to 
such conditions and limitations as the 
State sovereignty imposes. 

For instance, all the lands and waters 
deeded to the Federal Government by 
the State of New York, for public 
federal buildings, were sold under one 
or all of the following conditions ; 

1. “Provided that the cession shall 
be made only of such lands as shall be 
necessary for the defence and safety of 
the said city and port of New York.” 

2. “Which lands shall be granted 
on the express condition of their re- 
verting to the people of this State in 
case they are not applied to the pur- 
poses aforesaid.” 

3. “ Provided that such cession shall 
not be deemed to extend to prevent the 
execution of any process, civil or 
criminal, under the authority of this 
State.” 

These extracts from the acts of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
ceding lands to the Federal Govern- 
ment for public buildings, prove the de- 
pendence uf the Federal Government 
upon the will of the sovereign State. 
And by the very terms of the grant of the 
site on which Fort Lafayette was built, 
that fort is forfeited, as federal property, 
to the State, for the purpose for which it 
was granted has been disregarded and 
entirely ignored.. It was never given 
for a military bastile, but for a fort, to 
“ protect the city and harbor of New 
York.” 

All the essential or absolute powers 
of sovereignty are so indissolubly iden- 
tified with the State governments, that 
the whole system of our laws, nay, 
our very civilization, must stand or 
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fall with the State sovercignties. The 
establishment of courts, the appoint- 
ment of judges, the regulation and ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice, fees for grants of land, licenses, 
tolls on rivers, canals, roads, rents of 
public buildings, sales of lands, laws 
of descent, the entail of estates, crea- 
tion of corporations—what are all 
these but the high prerogatives of ab- 
solute sovereignty ? 

The State elects all its own officers, 
prescribes the qualifications of electors, 
can alter its Constitution, divide itself 
into separate and independent parts, 
join itself to another State, create new 
offices, give away or sell its lands, 
erect fortifications, regulate and officer 
the militia ; and all this it can do by 
its own absolute will and pleasure ; 
in a word, by the exercise of its perfect 
and uncontrolled sovereignty, while the 
Federal Government can do nothing, 
except in the manner prescribed by 
the States in the Constitution, and by 
the continuous consent of the States, 
through the representatives of their 
sovereignties in Congress. The sov- 
ereignties of the States are, to the 
functions of the Federal Government, 
what the relations of the brain are to 
the movements of the human body— 
the source of all force and action. 

Alexander Hamilton said : “It would 
not be difficult to show that if the 
States .were abolished, the General 
Government would be compelled by 
the principal of self-preservation, to 
reinstate them in their proper juris- 
diction.”"—Federalist, No. X LIT. 

Again, Mr. Hamilton said: ‘It may 
safely be received as an axiom in our 
political system, that the State Gov- 
ernments will, in all possible contin. 
gencies, afford complete security 
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against the invasions. of the public 
liberty by the National Government, 
* * * When will the time arrive 
that the Federal Government can raise 
and maintain an army capable of erect- 
ing a despotism over the great body of 
the people of an immense empire, who 
are in a situation, through the medium 
of their State governments, to take 
measures for their own defence, with 
all the celerity, regularity, and system 
of independent nations? The appre- 
hension may be considered as a disease, 
for which there’ can be found no cure 
in the resources of argument and rea- 
soning.”—Federalist, No. 28. 

Alas ! what would Mr. Hamilton say 
were he to come on earth now? These 
words were uttered by him just seven- 
ty-three years before Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated President of the 
United States, and, in less than four 
years from that calamitous date—a 
thousand-fold more than Hamilton de- 
clared to be beyond the bounds of all 
human possibility, has been done in 
the way of federal usurpation and war 
upon the States, which in this passage 
he calls “ independent nations !” 

But, perhaps, we should make no re- 
flection upon the sagacity of Mr. Hamil- 
ton, for what man could have imagined 
that an Abraham Lincoln would ever 
be born! History traces his birth to 
an accident entirely one side of ordi- 
nary or permitted human fecundity. 
And the party led by him is as unna- 
tural as his own birth. And then, 
when Mr. Hamilton wrote, he was sur- 
rounded by a generation of great and 
brave men. Judging from the charac- 
ter of the men of his time, it was im- 
possible for any one to imagine that 
a federal administration would ever be 
permitted to go on for a month after it 
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attempted the deeds which the late ad- 
ministration did for more than forty 
montis, 

Never before did political morality 
fall so low—so much out of joint with 
the institutions of the country—-as 
with us at the present time. Every- 
where, in the public streets, we hear 
nothing from the friends of the party 
in power but sneers at the Constitu- 
tion. Fifty times a day we may hear 
the pernicious question, “ought not the 
majority torule?” And it is painful to 
witness the idiotic stare when the an- 
swer is given, “ No, the majority ought 
not to rule, unless they rule according to 
the Constitution and laws of the coun- 
try PY 

This is a government not of majori- 
ties, but of laws. One of the prime ob- 
jects of government is the protection 
of minorities in their rights against 
the unjust power of majorities. This 
is the sacred function of law. Hence 
all law makers have guarded as much 
as possible against a too sudden or 
careless change in the laws. 

The Locrians enacted that any one 
who. should propose a new law, must 
appear in the market-place, with a rope 
about his neck, and repeat before the 
people what law he proposed, and if 
not agreed to, he was immediately 
strangled for his arrogance. 

When Lycurgus had finished his im- 
mortal code of laws, he told his people, 
the Lacedemonians, that he had some 
important amendments still to make, 
which he could not add until he had 
consulted Apollo. For this object he 
pretended to start for Delphos. But 
previous to his departure, he compelled 
the people to take a public.and solemn 
oath not to change the laws he had 
made, but to preserve them inviolate, 
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until he should return, dead or alive. 
But instead of going to Delphos, he 
went directly to the Island of Crete, 
where he passed the remainder of his 
days in voluntary banishment; . and 
when dying, he directed that his body 
should be burnt, and his ashes thrown 
nto the air, that no part of him might 
be conveyed to Lacedemonia, to free 
his people from their oath. 

It is very difficult for those who have 
had the misfortune to be alive in this 
country for the last three years, to be- 
lieve that there was ever a people on 
earth who had so much respect for the 
laws, and for an oath to keep them. 

It is recorded of Antigonus that he 
wrote to the Governors of all his 
Provinces that if ever they should re- 
ceive any orders from him contrary to 
the laws, to reject them as having been 
dispatched without due consideration, 
and threatened death to whoever should 
obey him in an unjust decree. 

Had the late President possessed the 
virtue to issue such an order as this, 
we shudder to think of the mortality it 
would have occasioned among his un- 
derstrappers. What a slaughter of 
provost-marshals and commandants of 
military districts! How these pesti- 
lent interlopers upon our system of 
laws—these ignorant denouncers of 
State sovereignty—would have been led 
out to dangle at the rope’s end? And 
for every trespass they have commit- 
ted upon the laws of the sovereign 
States they may yet be punished. 
They will be, if the States have not 
lost the dignity and self-respect that 
belong to sovereign political communi- 
ties. 

The only way to preserve popular 
liberty is for the States to reassert 
their sovereignty. 
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Reassert their sovereignty! What 
a sentence to be written in this land, 
where that sovereignty was never 
doubted by any party, until within 
these four years of shame and blood ! 

When Mr. Seward was Governor of 
the State of New York he refused to 
give up some fugitive slaves to the 
State of Virginia, basing his extraor- 
dinary refusal to obey a clear provi- 
sion of the Constitution, on the most 
extended view of State sovereignty. 
He said : 


“T believe the right to demand and the re- 
ciprocal obligation to surrender fugitives from 
justice between sovereign-and independent 
nations, as defined by the law of nations, in- 
clude only those cases in which the acts con- 
stituting the offense charged are recognized 
as crimes by the universal laws of all civi- 
lized countries. I think it is also well under- 
stood that the opsect of the consti!utionai pro- 
vision in question was to RECOGNIZE and ESTAB- 
LisH this principle in the mutual relations of the 
Slales, as INDEPENDENT, EQUAL, and SOVEREIGN 
communities. As they could form no trea- 
ties between themselves, it was necessarily . 
ingrafted in the Constitution. 


** Thus you will perceive that Ihave admit- 
ted the sovEREIGNTY of the several States, upon 
which you so strenuously insist. ‘To prevent, 
however, all possible misconstruction on this 
subject, I heg leave to add that no person can 
maintain more firmly ihan I do that tHE StaTEs 
ARE SOVEREIGN AND INDEPENDENT in regard 
to all matters except those in relation to 
which sovereignty has heen expressly or by 
necessary implication transferred to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution of 
the United States. I have at least believed 
that my non-compliance with the requisition 
made upon me in the present case would be 
regarded es maintaining the equal sovEREIGN- 
TY Gnd INDEPENDENCE OF THE State, and by 
necessary consequence of the States. 


- * bl * 2 


‘* We agree, as I am happy to perceive, in 
the position that the object of this provision wag 
to recognize and ESTABLISH between the States an 
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equal an] INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGN COMMUNI- 
tres, the mutual right and obligation to de- 
mand and surrender fugitives from justice as 
they existed between independent nations by 
the law of nations.” 

Neither John C. Calhoun, Senator 
Hayne, nor any other man, ever put 
State sovereignty in a stronger light 
than that. It was the position of all 
the Abolitionists down to the com- 
mencement of the war. 

Neither Mr. Seward nor any of his 
fell »w-traitors can plead that they 
have Leen acting up to their own con- 
victions of the nature of the Federal 
Government. In the war they have 
carried on against sovereign States, 
they have been violating their own de- 
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clared opinions, as well as the clear 
import of the Constitution. They were 
the loudest sticklers for State sov- 
ereignty until it became necessary for 
them to deny it, to save themselves 
from the charge of having committed 
the greatest crime recorded in history. 
But when the leaders deny State scy- 
ereignty they do it as a trick anda 
cheat. They know better. And they 
must laugh in their sleeves to see how 
many fools open their loud mouths to 
echo their cunning falsehood. The 
States are still sovereign, and the 
time must come when they will assert 
their rights, to the confusion of the 
traitors who have wronged them. 





MAHOMET’S PARADISE. 


Where in the regions of wide space, 
The seat of Paradise to place 
Long vexed the Arabian seer ; 

At length a blooming nymph he spied, 

He clasps her in his arms and cries. 
Sure Paradise is here. 


MY BEAUTIFUL BOY. 


When nawre formed my Channy’s face, 
She spent her utmost store ; 

Be this, she cried, my master-pieco, 
I shall attempt no more. 


THE STRAYING LOVERS. 


See two young lovers playing, 
Too far in forest straying ; 
Words very sweet he’s saying, — 
I hope for no betraying. 





THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 


THE PEER AND THE PRINTER. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


CHAPTER XVIII.—( Continued.) 


He had views of a different life, too, 
for I heard him one day observe in con- 
versation with Archbold : 

“Yes, sir, this is to be my last vy’ge. 
I ain’t tired of the sea, which I’ve 
lived on about twelve years out of the 
last sixteen ; but I want to be athome 
more with my family. So I’ve made 
up my mind to throw up my command; 
my owners don’t know it, and won’t 
till I return—sell my two houses, and 
buy a little farm in the Jarsies, some- 
where in Monmouth or Middlesex, 
where I can look out on the salt water 
and sniff the sea-weed ; and there I'll 
raise my own pigs and potatoes. You 
see I’m kind of used to farming—I was 
brought up to it between vy’ges, when 
I was young—used to tend a spell on 
father’s farm when I’d come home from 
whaling. ‘It'll all come back, sir, with 
a little practice.” 

Archbold said to me afterwards, re- 
ferring to this idea, that there was al- 
ways an itching among two classes of 
people to turn farmers, namely, sea- 
faring men and actors. The shipmas- 
ters generally did very well, and seem- 
€d to plow the land as easily as they 
previously had the ocean ; but the ac- 
tors found their agricultural life too 
monotonous. ° 


Of the first mate, Mr. Lansing, we . 


saw litile. He was taken ill on the 


first day of our voyage out, and so se- 
verely as to be confined to his berth. 
The second mate, Van Kline, a native 
of New York city, was a short, stout 
man, about forty-five or fifty years old, 
tanned and grizzled ; moody, sullen, 
and taciturn, but known to be exceed- 
ingly temperate, and a fair officer: He 
had followed the sea unremittingly from 
his boyhood up; but though a good 
sailor, never rose above the third po- 
sition ina ship. This had apparently 
soured him,‘and though attentive to 
his duties, bis manner made him no fa- 
vorite with either passengers or crew. 

There were but five cabin passen- 
gers, Mr. Archbold, a New Yorker 
named Rapelje, and his two sons, and 
myself. The three Rapeljes, pere et fils, 
were very proud of their Dutch ances- 
tors—the original emigrant to Ameri- 
ca, by the bye, had been a worthy tail- 
or—and were very exclusive and top- 
loftical. They had made the tour of 
Europe in three months, traveling post 
haste from London to Paris, from Paris 
to Berlin, from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg, from St. Petersburg to Vienna, 
from Vienna to Constantinople, from 
Constantinople to Rome, from Rome to 
Gibraltar, and from Gibraltar to Lon- 
don, having seen everybody, every 
place, in short, everything worth see- 
ing all over the -world. They kept 
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close to their state rooms during the 
voyage, except at meals; or if they 
occasionally emerged to the deck, held 
no communion with any one but them- 
selves, which, as they were not a live- 
ly party, was rather a comfort than 
otherwise. 

Archbold was a tall, dark, loosely- 
jointed, but, nevertheless, rather distin- 
guished man, about the middle age of 
life. He belonged to the eastern shore 
of Virginia—at least he had a large 
plantation there—and he had a hand- 
some dwelling-house, I was told, in the 
town of Richmond; but neither of 
these localities saw him more than once 
in two or three years. There seemed 


to be no rest for the sole of his foot. 
The man was a citizen of the world. 
If he had any places particularly his 


favorites, they were London, Paris, 
and New York, between which he vi- 
brated with tolerable regularity. He 
had been in the American naval ser- 
vice, but when he had risen to the rank 
of lieutenant, resigned, ostensibly be- 
cause promotion was too slow, but 
really because he had too much money. 
He was exceedingly good company, 
full of fun, told a good story well, sung 
a good song passably, and did not 
think it beneath his dignity to stroll 
to the forecastle on a pleasant night, 
and listen to the tough yarns spun 
there. He was a great favorite with 
the sailors, one of whom, Ben Ward, 
had served on acruise with him aboard 
a United States sloop of war. 

Of the crew, but one was worthy 
of particular note, and that was this 
same Ben Ward. He was an old man- 
o’-war’s man, nearly sixty years of age, 
but active as most men at thirty; 
knew his profession well, and was 
proud of the knowledge, and rather 
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thought he had compromised his dig- 
nity by entering the merchant service, 
He took a great fancy to me, taught 
me the names and uses of the various 
ropes and spars, and told me very fun- 
ny stories of his scrapes and adven- 
tures, all of which would make very 
agreeable reading, no doubt, if this 
were tle proper place to reel them off. 

Nothing occurred of note until we 
were out about four days, when the 
first mate suddenly died. The cere- 
mony of a burial at sea has been so 
often described, that I need not attempt 
it here, though the scene made a great 
impression on me. Mr. Archbold, at 
the captain’s request, read the funeral 
service ; the body, sewed up witha 
piece of kentledge at its feet, in lieu of 
round shot, was sent overboard, and 
the next day all appeared to have been 
forgotten. Van Kline kept the dead 
man’s position on board, and every- 
thing went on as before. 

The weather was not so stormy for 
a couple of days after Lansing’s death 
as it had been, and Archbold and I, 
during the fifth afternoon, were lean- 
ing over the quarter chatting, when 
my companion suddenly said : 

“Do you know I’ve been trying to 
place you, as they say, ever since I 
saw you? I had seen some one with 
your cast of features before, and I 
couldn’t tell who it was, or where it 
was, for the life of me. But now I 
have it; and it implies quite an odd 
story too. Shall I tell it?” 

“ By all means,” I replied. “I have 
been told so often that I look like some- 
body else, that I shall begin to think 
efter a while my face bears a resem- 
blance to every tenth man in the 
world.” “ha 

“Well, my boy, you can believe it 
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or not, but the man I speak of had a 
great reeemblance to you, though he 
was a great deal older, and it is not 
long since I saw him, not over eighteen 
months.” 

“Where does he live, and who is 
he ?” 

“He is nobody now, and don’t live 
anywhere, for he is dead ; but he was 
Don Estevan de Cabarrus, one of the 
wealthiest land-holders and cattle-own- 
ers in the north of Chihuahua.” 

“ A Mexican, eh ?” 

“No, a native of old Spain ; but he 
spent the greater part of his time on 
his Mexican estates—in fact he had 
lived there for several years, and was 
a naturalized citizen. I came over- 
land from Mazatlan, through Durango, 
just before going to England, and— 
well, it is a long story, but it is quite 
enough that I was there, and the Se- 
nor de Cabarrus, whom I had met at 
Cadiz years ago, invited me to remain 
awhile. I did so. He was a widower, 
and had two very handsome daughters, 
one of whom, Juanita, was the belle 
of that region. The Senor lived en 
prince. The ranchero was a place of 
importance, alittle town. The hacien- 
da where he dwelt was the abode of a 
number of his farm-laborers and herds- 
men, whose adobe huts made a respect- 
able-sized village. In the centre was 
his own mansion. You wouldn’t call 
it much of a mansion, I fancy, seeing 
it was only one story high, and built 
of wood, on a stone foundation ; but it 
was a great house for that quarter of 
the world. 

“Ton Estevan passed his time in the 
country, partly in superintending his 
estate ; he had several thousand horses 
to take care of.” 

“Several thousand !” I irterrupted. 
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“Several thousand,” repeated Arch- 
bold, coolly. “ You must recollect that 
there are large prairies in that quar- 
ter, and that cattle and horses are 
turned loose im vast numbers, brecd 
rapidly, and when wanted are cap- 
tured, or driven into great pounds, A 
thousand there are about equal to ten 
here, and cost less to rear. He passed 
his time in taking care ot these, and 
amused himself in that, philosophical 
experiments of one kind or other, and 
reading. He had a large library, and 
a complete set of philosophical instru- 
ments, and among others a large elec 
trical machine, of London make. Keep 
your eye on the electrical machine, for 
there’s the nub of the story. 

“The Indians, Navajoes, and what 
not, used to come down in that quar- 
ter, plundering and slaying, but at the 
time I staid there, they had not honor- 
ed the place with a visit for years, 
Consequently, nobody looked for them; 
but one night, or rather one morning, . 
just before day, about a hundred of the 
vagabonds dashed in on us. In fact, 
if it had not been for some of the curs 
who commenced a furious barking at 
their approach, the first tidings of their 
presence would have been the break- 
ing in of the doors. We were roused 
up suddenly, and made as good fight 
as we could, but they were too many 
for us, and we were soon prisoners at 
their mercy. 

“Senor Estevan fared badly. I was 
overpowered at the beginning, thrown 
down and tied. Don Estevan made 
more resistance, and was beaten down. 
The Indian was about to finish hin— 
the red rascal’s blood was up, you see 
—when another savage interfered, and 
saved him partly. The blow fell, and 
my host was seriously wounded, but 
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the force of the blow being interrupt- 
ed, did not finish him outright. I was 
' not a little astonished, when this new- 

comer spoke to me in very good Span- 
ish, and said : © 

“*Keep yourselves still, and I will 
manage to save your lives.’ 

“T could not do anything else but 
keep still, for there I was, pinioned— 
trussed like a turkey for the spit— 
and they bundled us all into the libra- 
ry, while they rummaged the honse. 
There we were, the Don lying wound- 
ed, the two daughters with their hands 
tied, sobbing, and expecting to be car- 
ried off prisoners ; and I, bound hand 
and foot, waiting patiently the conve- 
nience of my captors to have my brains 
knocked out.” 

“You were ina bad way,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Yes, rather ; but not so bad as the 
Don. For you see, while we were ly- 
ing there, a big, hulking savage, his 
name, as I learned, in his own lan- 
guage, meant the Bear, came in and 
offered some indignity to Juanita. I 
shouted at him, but he paid no atten- 
tion to me. The father endeavored, 
wounded as he was, to defend the girl, 
and the Indian stabbed him. At that 
moment the same man who had saved 
him before entered, and interfered. 
The Bear and the new-comer jabbered 
awhile in their own dialect, and it end- 
ed by the Bear going out very sulkily. 
The Don had been stabbed in the arm. 
The friendly savage—at least he was 
dressed in their costume—made an ex- 
tempore tourniquet, and stopped the 
flow of blood, and turning to the girls 
assured them that they should be pro- 
tected from farther insult. 

“¢You must all keep as quiet as you 
can.” he said. ‘My power over these 
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men depends on their superstition; but, 
the one who has gone out is the chief 
of the expedition, and hates me. I 
an Englishman, a captive among these 
wretches, though nominally one of the 
tribe. He has gone ont threatening 
to rouse the rest against me, and it 
will require dexterous management; 
but I think I can save you, especially 
as I see the means here.’ 

“He pointed to.the electrical ma- 
chine, and bidding one of the girls to 
watch the door, loosened me. We 
both set to work to charge the ma- 
chine, and by the time the Bear got 
back we had filled a couple of Leyden 
jars, and I was seated quietly in a cor- 
ner. Are you getting tired ?” 

“No, lam quite interested. Pray 
go on.” 

“Well, the Indians swarmed in, and 
gravely seated themselves around the 
room, on the floor. It was a sort of 
extempore council, and in spite of the 
terrors of the occasion, the scene was 
attractive. The gloomy faces of the 
savages, streaked with their war paint, 
peered out of the darkness, for there 
was but a single lamp lit in the place; 
and in contrast with their threatening 
looks, and the alarmed faces of the 
Don and his daughters, was the calm 
look of our semi-savage Englishman, 
as he stood leaning against the frame 
of the electrical machine.” 

“What a picture for a painter !” 


“T dare say; but if you had been 
in the middle of it, you would have 
seen nothing in it but a band of blood- 
thirsty savages debating about your 
fate. You'd have found it too interest- 
ing to be agreeable. 

“Presenlty the Bear got up, and 
spread himself for a speech. I couldn’t 
tell what he said, but as the deaf man 
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said of Prentiss, a famous orator of: 
ours, he went through the motions 
splendid. He was evidently pitching 
into our benevolent English friend, 
whose conduct, seen in an Indian light, 
had been rather irregular; and from 
the glances cast from time to time by 
the dusky warriors, I was very much 
afraid that the chance of the whites 
was a poor one. When he sat down 
there was a general grunt of approval 
in the council that boded no good. 
“But the Englishman did not mind 
it. By Jove! he was as cool as an 
iceberg. He mourted the insulating 


stool, and, with the connecting-rod in 
one hand, he began to make his 
speech. As he talked Indian of course, 
I could not tell what he said. At first, 
I could see that it made no impres- 


sion; but he wound up with some 
proposition that evidently startled 
them. There was a general look of 
dismay among the party, but they came 
up to the scratch with the Bear at their 
head, and I partly found out what the 
proposition was, and got it all after- 
wards. 

“We had been inviting them, if they 
doubted he was a great magician, to 
touch his hand, when they would feel 
their stout hearts tremble, and their 
frames shake at the stroke of his an- 
ger. They came toward him with some 
misgivings, and at his direction joined 
hands, he taking that of the Bear. I 
saw what was coming. The jar that 
he touched was a heavy one, and full 
charged. The shock was strong 
enough to bring the Bear and most of 
his companions to their knees, and as 
soon as they had recovered from it, 
they slunk off one by one, leaving the 
Englishman triumphant.” 

“But who was he ?” I asked. 
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“That’s more than I certainly know,” 
said Archbold ; “he said that the sa- 
vages called him ‘The Great Mystery 
Man,’ but he gave me no English 
name,” ' 

“No doubt they thought him a great 
medicine,” I said. 

“He enlightened me on that point 
some, in a conversation I had with him 
after. He said that what we translate 
‘medicine,’ should be ‘mystery’ The 
Indians are ignorant and superstitious. 
Whatever they don’t understand they 
call ‘mystery’ He had been taken 
captive, and would have been put to 
death, but some feats of legerdemain, 
something like ordinary juggler’s tricks, 
which he had doue to amuse one of the 
squaws, made them think him a pow- 
erful magician, and they saved his life. 
His last feat eclipsed all the others.” 

“T should have thought, as a civil- 
ized man, he would not have gone on 
their expeditions.” 

“He went to save the whites from 
being carried off, and always succeed- — 
ed, except with the peons’ children. He 
never intended to save them.’ 

“Why not ?” 

“Well, he gave a very fair reason. 
He said they were better off as prison- 
ers among the savages, if adopted in- 
to the tribe, than at home; and as to 
the lack of Christian education, the 
Christianity of the peons was only a 
modification of Paganism.” 

“ And what else happened ?” 

“The most’singular of all. By this 
time the daylight was on us, and our 
preserver turned to the Don to look at 
his wounds. They both appeared to 
recognize each other at the same mo- 
ment. Don Estevan said nothing—he 
looked alarmed ; but the Englishman 
made use of an expression which puz 
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zled me at the time. He said, half in 
wonder, and half triumphantly : 

“So, so! Bugunda Jawa?” 

I started as Archbold repeated these 
words. Was I then to find the solu- 
tion of the mystery, in an occurrence 
far out in the wilds of Mexico? 

“The two men,” continued Archbold, 
“regarded each other silently for awhile, 
and then the Don said : 

“*T owe you something, Senor, and 
I will pay ic better than you think. I 
am mortally wounded ; I am sure of it; 
but I may last some time yet. Let us 
two be alone for awhile’ 

“Well, I led out the girls ; and go- 
ing out sent for the nearest surgeon. 
Before he came, the interview between 
the two closed, and the Indians, with 
the stranger at their head, rode off, 
driving with them the best of the 
horses, and carrying all the portable 
plunder they could. I never saw the 
Englishman again, and suppose he is 
with them yet ; though he told me that 
he intended tu escape to civilization 
when he could do it safely.” 

“ And this man whom I resemble— 
what more of him?” 

“He died in about three days,” an- 
swered Archbold. “He told me that 
he had done a very grievous wrong to 
the other once, under the belief that 
he was his enemy ; but the interview 
had cleared matters up.” 

“Did he give you any of his own 
history ?” 

“Yes, a good deal. It appears that 
he was a Spaniard of good family, the 
son of a Marquis, in fact a Marquis 
himself, althongh he had abandoned 
the title. When young, bis family 


being poor, he went to the East toseek © 


his fortune. From Manilla, he wan- 
dered to Java, and found his way to 
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the court of the Susuhunan, or Emperor 
of Java, at that time at Sura-Kerta, on 
the Solo river. This prince was rather 
partial to foreigners who had cither 
birth or parts to recommend them, and — 
Don Estevan, not being troubled with 
two much conscience, turned Mahum- 
madan, and finally rose to be the Ra- 
den Adipati, or chief minister of state, 
The other came there too, a traveling 
Englishman of rank, and the two at 
firzt were very friendly. But circum- 
stances occurred which made the min- 
ister think the Englishman intended to 
supplant him. So fixed did this im- 
pression get that the Spaniard hired 
ruffians to assassinate his old friend, 
but the attempt failed.” 

“ Pleasant,” I said. 

“Very ; but that is Eastern politics, 
Their hatred got intensified afterwards, 


I believe, when the Spaniard had left 


Java, being a disgraced minister, and 
he met the Englishman elsewhere. 
There were some family difficulties, if I 
understood rightly ; but I didn’t get 
the particulars. I’ve given you all I 
know.” 

I pondered a good deal on this story, 
though it appeared to me that I was 
only getting deeper in a labyrinth of 
conjecture. I determined, however, to 
let Paul know it, and wrote a letter to 
be sent to him either by the first vessel 
that crossed us, or on my arrival at 
New York. 


CHAPTER XIX., 


Giving nautical incidents, and an interesting 
nautical maneuvre, not to be told to the ma- 
rines. 


Two nights after Archbold had told - 
me his Mexican adventure, the wind 
was blowing fresh, and we were scud- 
ding under close-reefed top-sails, when, 
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as we two were leaning on the bul- 
warks, looking into the darkness, the 
captain passed us on his way aft. He 
paused a@ moment opposite to us, and 
said : 

“Tf this breeze holds, it won’t be 
many days before we'll sight the Hook, 
Mr. Archbold ; and Sally and the chil- 
dren ’ll sight me.” 

Archbold made some indifferent re- 
ply about the old barky having a bone 
in her teeth, or something similar, and 
the captain passed on. 

As we stood there talking, we heard 
a sudden, sharp cry. 

Archbeld knew the sound, and yell- 
ing ont “man overboard,” ran aft. I 
followed, the ship was brought to, the 
deck was in an uproar, lights flew 
about, and various articles were toss- 
ed over for buoys. Van Kline came 
running toward us, and as I flashed 
over him the light of a lantern which 
I had taken from one of the men, I no- 
ticed he was deathly pale. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “ it must 
be the captain. He was aft a few mi- 
nutes since, and he didn’t pass coming 
back.” 

The night was dark—it was useless 
to attempt to lower boats ; we listened, 
but could hear no call. After an hour 
or s0, we resumed our course, the 
winds singing through the tops the 
dirge of the dead commatder. 

“Port, hard!” cried Archbold, sud- 
denly. 

The man at the wheel, Ben Ward, 
mechanically answered, “hard it is, 
sir; hard!” the vessel changed her 
course, and just at that moment a white 
mass sprang out of the darkness, and 
shot past our starboard quarter. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Van Kline,” 
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said Archbold, “but it was touch and 
go.” 

The man overboard proved really to 
have been the captain. It was a fear- 
ful accident, for which no one could 
account, and impressed us all sadly. 
It seemed to fall on Van Kline with 
more force than any one else, and he 
appeared to have been more attached 
to the captain than we supposed. He 
grew pale and trembled excessively 
whenever Peabody’s name was men- 
tioned, and used to pace up and down 
the deck muttering to himself. I over- 
heard him once, and the words were: 
“Overboard! drowned !” uttered in 
the most piteous tone. He took com- 
mand, of course, but his habits of life 
changed. - Hitherto remarkable for his 
sobriety, he now drank to excess. The 
suddenness of the accident to the cap- 


“tain had so unsettled his nerves that 


he resorted to the bottle to steady 
them, and as usual in such cases, used 
his remedy too freely. Day by day | 
this grew worse, and for the last few - 

days of our voyage, he was scarcely 
ever sober after dinner-time, the duties 
of command devolving upon the new 
acting-mate—a very clever young man, 
in the American sense of the term, but 
utterly incapable as a seaman to fill 
the position. The crew were very 
much disturbed about this, but the new 
mate was guided a good deal by Arch- 
bold, in whom the men, through Ben 
Ward, had confidence, and as to sea- 
manship, we got along very well. It 
was well, however, the voyage was so 
near at an end, since there would have 
been a mutiny else. Van Kline, when 
sober, that is, during the early part of 
the day, was so harsh, capricious, and 
tyrannical, that the men gave audible 
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murmurs of dissatisfaction, and only 
submitted because of the prospect of 
an early release. 

“Tt is a shame, though, and sing’ler 
too,” said Beh Ward to me, in regard 
to the new captain. “Mr. Van Kline 
never used to drink a drop afore, that 
any one knowed on, and what’s got in- 
to him, isn’t clear, accordin’ to my 
reckonin’. Maybe his unexpected rise 


has oversot him ; but I thought he had’ 


more ballast. He ’peared to be stiddy 
al’ays. There’s one thing’ certain—if 
he’s in a drunken fit when a storm 
comes up, Sam Perkins aint to be re- 
lied on, and Mr. Archbold ’ll have to 
turn skipper a spell.” 

No storm, however, did come on; 
but nevertheless it did so chance that 
Archbold had to assume command of 
the ship, and a very narrow escape we 
- had; an escape attributable solely to 
the Virginian’s nautical education. 

It was rather early in the morning; 
the breeze was a little fresh, and we 
were sailing by the wind, with royals 
in. Mr. Archbold had been keeping 
reckoning for his own satisfaction, and 
he made us farther to the north and 
east than Van Kline did. The conse- 
quence was that he was uneasy, and 
had kept a sharp look out. There was 
a little haziness in the distance, and 
land was reported, which Van Kline, 
who was standing aft, not recovered 
from the previous night’s debauch, 
thought was Sandy Hook. 

“We're many miles from that,” mut- 
tered Archbold to Ward, who was at 
the wheel. 

Van Kline still stood there, with a 
sodden, imbecile look, and overheard 
him. He chuckled out his disbelief. 
The haze lifted a little, and we heard 
the cry forward : 
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“ Breakers on the lee bow.” 

Every one looked at Van Kline, who 
gave the laugh of a man half silly 
from the effects of a previous fit of in- 
toxication, and said : 

“What fool says that, and we twen- 
ty miles west of a sandy beach ?” 

We could see the breakers plainly 
enough, not a dozen lengths from us, 
apparently, and we bearing down on 
them ; but there stood Van Kline, with 
an idiotic smile of confidence on his 
face. Themen moved here and there un. 
easily, and some kicked off their shoes. 
Archbold sprung to Ward suddenly : 

“Stand by me, Ben,” said he. “ Am. 
brose, look to Van Kline. If he touch- 
es the wheel, or interferes, floor him.” 
Then raising his voice, he sung out, 
“ All hands ahoy, there !” 

The men recognized his voice, and 


“replied with a general “ay! ay !” 


“Man the main clew-garnets and 
buntlines!” he cried. “Let go the 
tack and sheet. Up mainsail !” 

The men went to work with a will, 
and the mainsail was taken in. 

“Jump aft to the spanker brails !” 
he continued. “ One of you clear away 
the sheet ! Brail up !” 

The spanker was taken in in a hur- 
ry. Archbold turned to Ward : 

“Put your helm hard-a-lee !” 

“ Hard-a-lee it is, sir,” growled Ward. 

“ Pork’s’l there !” 

“ Sir \” 

“Man the weather fore clew gar- 
nets |” 

“ All manned for’d, sir.” 

“Let go all your bowlines forward ! 
Haul up! Lead out the main and cross 
jack braces! Let go your bowlines, 
and catch a turn with the lec-braces 
when the sails shiver. Brace in |” 

The wind was thus being taken out 
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of her after sails, and the pressure that 
was driving her to leeward was les- 
sened evidently. 

“Lead out your head braces, and 
keep them manned,” continued Arch- 
bold. 

The sails on the. foremast began to 
flutter from being pointed in the direc- 
tion of the wind, and the ship was 
slowly veering round. 

“Brace up !” cried he. 

The head sails began to catch the 
wind and belly out, and Archbold roar- 
ed in stentorian tones : 

“Man the main and cross braces ! 
Brace in! Catch a turn at the square 
mark. Well that. Belay !” 

Turning to Ward, he said : 

“ Meet her with the helm. 
so |” 

“Steady it is, sir!” growled old 
Ben. 

The head sails were now full, and 
Archbold gave his orders rapidly, the 
men obeying with confident alacrity. 

“Lay aft to the braces! Trim the 
after yards by the fore. Sharp up! 
Belay every inch! Let go your lee- 
fore-clew-garnet, and man the sheet, 
Haul aboard! Haul aft all the head- 
sheets | Man the main-tack and sheet! 
Let go, and overhaul the clew-garnets 
and buntlines! Haul aboard! Man 
the spanker sheet! Let go the brails! 
Haul out !” 

The ship was now brought on the 
opposite direction, braced sharp up, 
with sails set, and leaving the break- 
ers astern farther every minute. 

“Couldn’t ha’ done it better on old 
Ironsides,” said old Ben to me, confi- 
dentially. 

I knew nothing about that; but I 
saw we had been in some danger, and 


Steady 
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had escaped from it, and that was quite 
enough for me. 

We had, as Archbold had reckoned, 
got far above Long Island, instead of 
below it, and came near being wrecks 
ed, in daylight, and with a fair wind, 
on the Rhode Island coast. Not car- 
ing to try the Hell Gate passage, Arch- 
bold changed our course, turned Long 
Island, and kept charge until we had 
come near enough the Hook to take a 
pilot aboard. Van Kline made all 
kinds of fierce threats to punish this 
mutiny of passengers and crew ; but 
no one paid the slightest attention to 
him, and he went below to drown his 
grief and insulted dignity in the bot- 
tle 


CHAPTER XX., 

Which brings me to New York, where I find 

employment, and make a new acquaintance. 

New York has a bewildering effect 
on a European. Its size is not so great 
as that of London ; but its bustle and 
life are scarcely inferior ; and the ha- 
bit of the place, of interminably tearing 
itself down and building itself up, pre- 
vents any familiarity. The New York- 
ers seem like children with their card- 
houses. So soon as one fabric has 
been erected, they throw it down and 
commence building afresh—each suc- 
ceeding erection being of a more ab- 
surd and impussible order of architec. 
ture than the one before. The stranger 
runs the gauntlet of mortar-beds and 
sand-heaps, finds temporary bridges 
over the sidewalks at every step, ad- 
mires the mixture of the useful and or- 
namental which garnishes piles of 
bricks with many-colored placards, 
and gains great dexterity of move- 
ment and quickness of eye by dodging 
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fulling fragments of brick and stone. 
Should he leave it on a visit: to the 
provinces, and remain six months, he 
finds on his return new houses, new 
streets, and apparently a new popula- 
tion. New York is among cities what 
the English tongue is among lan- 
guages—it is made up of the natives 
of every part of its own land and 
of the world at large. At least one- 
half the population is foreign, and of 
that half the greater portion comes 
from the British islands, So I had no 
difficulty in making the acquintance of 
a number of my own countrymen. 
These were mostly those who had re- 
sided there for a number of years, and 
who would probably die there, but who 
did not think so. 

There were some peculiarities about 
these New York Englishmen which 
struck me as being odd. These oddi- 
ties arose from their nationality of 
thought, and its opposition to sur- 
rounding circumstances—the conflict 
of sentiment with fact. 

The Englishman, and American too, 
I fancy, only leaves his native place 
with the expectation of returning to it 
next month, or next year, or possibly 
when he has accumulated a fortune. 
Tbe Irishman, or German, leaves his 
home to find a new world, and leaves 
it never to return. The Irishman is 
content with his creature comforts, and 
his political equality, and at once iden. 
tifies himself with the natives of the 
country he has chosen; the German 
brings fatherland along with him, in 
the shape of lager bier, singing so- 
cieties, and impracticable theories of 
government, and is content. The Eng- 
lishman cannot carry with him his 
juicy mutton, and his moist atmos- 
phere, no more than the American could 
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his oysters and canvass-back ducks, 
and so sighs for his old comforts. But 
my new English acquaintances were 
all married and settled—married chief- 
ly to the natives of the country—most 
of them had children who were tho- 
roughly fast young Americans, look- 
ing at their fathers as foreigners ; they 
had acquired property, some less and 
some more; and they had acquired 
with the last, though profoundly igno- 
rant of the fact,a grumbling attach- 
ment to the country. They growled 
at the usages around them, none of 
which they would have changed had 
they the power ; and sighed for Lon- 
don, which, had they once got there, 
they would have left in a month 
Though their cry was, “There’s no 
place like old England,” the attach 
ment it implied was theoretical. After 
I had been in New York some time, I 
parodied Alexander’s declaration about 
Diogenes, and said, ‘‘ If I were not an 
Englishman, I would be an American;” 
but most of these ridiculing America 
at the outset, became practically Am- 
ericans before the end. True, to an 
American they would disparage the 
country ; but let a newly-come Eng- 
lishman poke fun at anything around 
him, and they would fall on him as fe- 
rociously as the most furious Yankee 
patriot could desire. 

Had there been any suspicion in my 
mind that the Earl would endeavor to 
reach at me over the Atlantic, I should 
have kept clear of my countrymen in 
New York, as one means to baffle dis- 
covery ; but I was well satisfied that 
the enmity arose solely through my 
supposed connection with Zara and 
Espinel, whom he had some unknown 
cause to either fear or hate. Hence 
his desire to get me to India; and 
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were he to discover that I was in the 
United States, it was probable he would 
be well contented so long as I remain- 
ed there. 

As I did not intend to draw on 
Sharp’s money, if possibly to be avoid- 
ed, I deposited it in a bank pointed 
out to me by Archbold, and then, leav- 
ing my hotel, went to lodgings. I 
found a third story back room, plainly 
furnished, at the house of a French- 
man, a jeweler, for three dollars a 
week. There I had my own breakfast 
and supper—the arrangement including 
hot water and attendance—and I took 
my dinner at a cheap eating-house in 


‘Nassau street, kept by a man named 


Gosling. I sought for something to 
do, and after a few weeks was fortu- 
nate enough to find employment as 
compositor in the “ printing office,” as 
they called it, of a Sunday newspaper— 
so called because dated and sold on 
the Christian Sabbath, though all the 
work upon it, except the delivery to 
the readers, was done before the mid- 
night of Saturday. 

_There were nine others at work in 
the office—six regularly, and three 
on Fridays and Saturdays. As I was 
what is called a fast workman, and 
could set nearly one-half as many more 
“ems” of type per day than any of the 
others, my only concern was to secure 
a sufficiency of copy, with as much 
“ fat”—that is, as much blank space in 
the matter—as possible. My fellow- 
compositors were mostly agreeable 
companions, and with the exception of 
one of the number, very well-informed, 
as well as very steady men, They 
were all Americans, and felt disposed 
to have some practical jokes at the ex- 
pense of the only foreigner among 
them; but I took these attempts so 


good-naturedly, that they soon left it 
off, voting me “a good fellow.” Thus 
we got on together without mishap or 
misunderstanding. 

Among the compositors I have said 
there was one not so well-informed as 
the rest—in fact he knew little more 
than how to read or write—and yet I 
grew more intimate with him than 
with any of the others. He was 9 
“chunky” young man, with a great 
head of fiery red hair, and was named 
John McManus. His father was an 
Irishman, who had settled in the United 
States about thirty years before, and 
there reared a brood of stout young 
Americans. The elder McManus had 
been successful in various street con- 
tracts, and was in comfortable circum- 
stances ; but insisted that his children, 
when grown, should take care of them- 
selves. The younger McManus, the 
only son among seven children, was 
married, fond of his home and _ his 
pretty wife, and an occasional frolic. 
There was not a particle of sympathy 
in our tastes, or similarity in our 
habits, and yet we soon became fast 
friends. His jovial, offhand manner 
and broad jokes, diverted my melan 
choly thoughts, and came to be a kind 
of necessity. 

During all this time I never saw 
Archbold, I presumed that he was 
wandering somewhere as usual. I 
heard occasionally from Paul, but he 
gave me nothing of importance ; and 
received one letter from Sharp, barren 
of all details about affairs in Putten- 
ham. 

One day, about ten months after I 
had been in the printing office, and to- 
ward the latter part of February, Mc- 
Manus invited me to visit his lodgings 
that evening. 
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“The old woman,” said he, meaning 
by that term his young wife, “ gives 
a tea-fight to-night; and there will be 
lots of calico on hand. Do you 
dance ?” 

“ A little,” I replied. 

“You're the man for the crisis,” he 
said ; “ but, nota bena, you'd better oil 
your shanks, and put a solid inch of 
injy-rubber on your boot-soles, for some 
of the girls are terrible dancers, and if 
you don’t take care you'll come away 
with two short stumps sticking to your 
body.” 

I promised to use proper precau- 
tions to prevent the abbreviation of 
my legs, and taking his address, went 
home when we were through work, to 
get ready. 

.He had named seven o’clock, but I 
thought it better to be late than too 
early, so I did not start until eight. 
He lived in Sullivan street, occupying 
the first floor of a house, the basement 
of which was used as a corner-gro- 
cery—that is, a shop where they sell 
sugar, tea, salted meats, vegetables, 
coals, beer and whiskey, in short, any 
thing that can be taken, drank or con- 
sumed about the household. I furgot 
the name of the cross street, and it 
was some time before I could find the 
place. At length I observed lights 
and heard the sound of a piano in the 
second story of a house over a gro- 
cer’s shop, and on inquiry found it to 
be the place I sought. I knocked at 
the door, but no one answered. There 
were three bell handles, one above the 
other, at the side of the door, and I 
pulled the upper one briskly. In a few 
minutes a young woman came to the 
door and inquired my business. 

“You've rung the wrong bell, sir,” 
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she said; “Mr. McManus lives in the 
second story.” 

_ She sighed as she spoke. I noted 
by the dim light of the hall lamp that 
she was pale and care-worn. I thank- 
ed her for the information, and pro- 
ceeded to the second floor, and there 
knocked at the door. McManus him- 
self answered my rap, appearing ar- 
rayed in a black frock coat and trou- 
sers, with a waistcoat of gorgeous 
pattern, and a green silk neck-tie, 
studded with golden sprigs, in which 
his red face and flaming hair reposed 
like a gigantic peony. He dragged 
me in with boisterous welcome, and in- 
troduced me generally to the company 
and specially to his wife. j 

Mrs. McManus was quite a present-— 
able person indecd—young, handsome, 
with a self-possessed air, and a style 
quite different from what I had antici- 
pated. Ihave seen many women since, 
in what are called the upper circles, 
by no means so distinguished in their 
appearance, or so faultless in their 
style, who were considered models of 
taste and deportment. How she could 
ever have fancied her rude and bois- 
terous husband I could not divine—but 
so we say of many other wives every 
day. She put me at ease at once, and 
after a short chat, introduced me toa 
partner. 

I stood up in a quadrille, intending 
to walk through it, but found that I 
was expected to dance, and that right 
vigorously. As I had come determined 
to make myself as agreeable as possi- 
ble, I fell into the spirit of the affair so 
earnestly that when the music stop- 
ped, I was nearly knocked up. I led 
my partner to a seat, said to her some 
of the complacent nothings customary 
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on such occasions, and presently re- ringing the wrong bell, and how the 
joined the mistress of the place. girl came from above. 

McManus himself came up to us, “Yes,” he said. “That was poor 
with a moist countenance and humbled Mely Van Kline. My wife would have 
shirt collar. asked her here to-night, but I don’t 

“What kept you so late?” “he aske think she had a dress fit to wear. I 
ed, “I had given out that you’d be expect they’ve pawned nearly every- 
here, and then I’d given you out.” thing they have. By thunder! that 

Iexplained the cause of my delay, Van Kline ought to be hung |” 
and then mentioned my mistake in ~ 


(To be continued.) 





UNDER THE OLD ELM TREE., 


BY ©. CHAUNCEY BURE. 


Come, sit down with me, Jean, I'll sing thee a song, 
Under the old elm tree ; 

The times we were young are now passed very long, 

But our hearts are still fresh with the scenes that belong 
Under the old elm tree, 


How charming to me, Jean, your eyes shone at night, 
Under the old elm tree ; 
The moon was above, and the stars’ paler light 
Invested the world with a dreamy delight, 
Under the old elm tree. 


And now I call back, Jean, the first happy morn 
Under the old elm tree ; 

For that was the time when my true love was born, 

And I bade you to rest with your basket of corn, 
Under the old elm tree. 


We sat there alone, Jean, until it was noon, 
Under the old elm tree, ‘ 
*Till your mother came out, and we thought it too soon, 
And all we could say was, ‘‘ The shade is a boon,” 
Under the old elm tree. 


The days we have seen, Jean, are past our recall, 
Under the old elm tree. 
And we cannot go back, for our life’s in its full, 
But our hearts still rehearse them—spring, summer and all— 
Under the oid elm tree. 
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THE CRIMES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Tae time has not yet arrived to un- 
derstand, to see, and feel, and know, 
the boundless and tathomless crimes 
of New England, for though these 
crimes are, to a certain extent, the re- 
sult of ignorance and moral insanity» 
and though a large minority of the 
people have honestly, if not bravely, 
sought to hold them in check, the crimes 
actually committed by that section of 
States are beyond computation in this 
century, and posterity can alone truly 
estimate their magnitude-and ferocity. 

In 1776 the Thirteen British Ameri- 
can Provinces confederated together 
to throw off the British dominion, 
They succeeded in this, but finding the 
confederation rather loose and imper- 
fect, after the external pressure of 
British pretension was disposed of, the 
several States sent delegates to a na- 
tional convention, and formed a Union 
of the States in 1788. 

This Union differed from a confedera- 
tion in two essential respects—first, 
that it acted on individuals instead of 
States, and second, the powers dele- 
gated were a unit, but the actual dele- 
gation of powers was no greater in 
the former than in the latter ; it was 
only the mode of action that was 
changed. : 

All sovereign power was inherently 
and necessarily in the States, or thir- 
teen sovereign communities, But for 
the purposes of commerce, these States 
delegated certain powers to the Fed- 
erate or common government, and 
these were complete within their pre- 
scribed limits, as defined in the Federal 
compact or Constitution. 


At this time negroes everywhere, on 
this continent, were in domestic sub- 
ordination, for even in Massachusetts, 
where an absurd judge had ruled that, 
by the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, negroes in that State should be 
thrust into the legal status of the white 
people, in practice they were treated 
as everywhere else, in domestic sub- 
ordination and outside of the political 
system. 

The government created was de- 
signed for the external welfare of the 
people, and the unity of the powers 
delegated were intended to present the 
simple aspect of one nation to the out- 
side world, while in regard to our ac- 
tual and internal interests, each State 
was as absolutely equal and independ- 
ent of the others as England or France, 
or any other absolutely independent 
and self-governing people. 

It was a. grand and beautiful fabric 
of political society—the most advanced 
and perfect the world ever saw, and 
though it has been greatly perverted 
and abused at times in our history, it 
secured for eighty years an extent of 
prosperity and well-being unparalleled, 
and indeed unapproached, in the ex- 
perience of mankind. 

At the very beginning, however, it 
fell into “the hands of designing 
though perhaps well-meaning men, 
Washington, the most pure, exalted, and 
perfect public man that ever lived, was 
the first President, but being a Vir- 
ginian, his very greatness and magna- 
nimity rendered him, to a certain ex- 
tent, an instrument to advance the 
cupidity dnd selfishness of New Eng” 
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land. Mr. Jefferson, then at Paris, 
had written to Mr. Madison, who 
drafted the Federal compact, to advise 
that the new government should be 
prohibited from contracting a public 
debt, for his wonderful prescience fore- 
saw that this would be the fatal rock 
on which the greed of New England 
would wake shipwreck of the vessel 
of State. Government in the old world 
is paternal, and provides for the wants 
and welfare of the people, that is, of 
that handful of aristocrats who own 
and use it as their machine, while the 
great, blind, voiceless, and trampled- 
down millions are degraded into 
mere work animals, for the “general 
welfare” of the former. 

Virginians, having a domestic race 
in their midst, @ natural basis for so- 
ciety to rest on, and being planters 
and producers, naturally conceived a 
truer and better “idea” of government; 
and instead of looking up to it for 
favors or-benefits of any kind, de- 
cided that it should be a mere con- 
venience of the people of that State for 
preserving peace and order among the 
citizens, and that of the Federation for 
preventing any wrong or evil from the 
outside world. New England, on the 
contrary, had the old European notion 
of government, a thing to be looked 
up to and expect favors from; and 
with this in his mind, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote to Madison to save the govern- 
ment at the start from being perverted 
into a European contrivance, and 
therefore, without the power cf borrow- 
ing money or contracting a public 
debt, this would be accomplished. But 
his advice, most unfortunately, came 
too late, and though the power of con- 
tracting debt was not granted in terms, 
and though a large majority of the 
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convention—for the middle States 
were entirely agricultural—were fully 
imbued with the American idea of gov- 
ernment, still there was no virtual 
prohibition; and scarcely was the 
Washington administration inaugu- 
rated, when Hamilton and his followers 
began their policy of a consolidated 
and paternal government. 

The New England States were all 
patriotic and unselfish in their desire 
fer Independence, but when this was 
secured, the desire of gain and money- 
making was strongly manifest. Each 
of the States had made great sacri- 
fices and were heavily in debt, a large 
portion of which was bought up by 
New England speculators, and as 
soon as Washington’s Cabinet got into 
working order, a scheme was broached 
to assume this debt and relieve the 
States from its pressure. Of course 
there was no sense in this, for the same 
people had to pay the debt, but there 
was sufficient plausibility in this cry 
of relief for the States, that the specn- - 
lators, led by Hamilton, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, soon carried the day, 
and that “blessing,” a national debt, 
was accomplished. 

A national debt without a national 
bank seemed an anomaly, doubtless, to 
the mind of Hamilton, and therefore 
the next step was a charter for a 
United States Bank, and almost before 
they knew it, the people found them- 
selves saddled with the British finan- 
cial policy, the most corrupt and cor- 
rupting the world ever saw. 

This was mainly the work of New 
England political projectors and specu- 
lators ; but it were hardly just, per- 
haps, to say that it was done for the 
special interest of the New England 
peopie, 
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But the example once set of ren- 
dering the Federal Government an in- 
strument for the speciat benefit of 
individuals, classes or sections, it was 
soon followed by the navigation laws, 
enacted for the special benefit of New 
England. At that time the commerce 
of the country was almost entirely in 
the hands of New England merchants, 
and they nad sufficient influence and 
power to induce Congress to enact 
laws which, while they often bore heavi- 
ly on other classes and sections, gave 
New England capitalists special fa- 
vors. But when the British and French 
governments issued the famous Orders 
in Council, and Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, that bore with special hardships 
on neutral commerce, our own gov- 
ernment was at last forced to interfere 
and protect the national honor, these 
New England merchants displayed a 
total want of patriotism, and though 
they were the very class that suffered 
from British arrogance and injustice, 
they were unwilling to risk their profits 
even to save the honor of their coun- 
try. And when the Madison adminis- 
tration was at last forced into a war 
with England in defense of neutral 
rights and national honor, New Eng- 
land, as a section, took ground against 
it, and its opposition was so bitter and 
so arrogant, that nothing but the mild- 
ness of the President, and the magna. 
nimity of the Democratic statesmen of 
the day, saved the country from do- 
mestic as well as foreign war. The 
Eastern States refused to respond to 
Mr. Madison’s call for troops, and their 
writers and public men, and especially 
its bigoted and fanatical clergy, de- 
nounced the war as infamous, denoun- 
ced all who lent the government mo- 
ney as equally infamous, declared that 
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all who lost their lives in its support 
were murdered, and finally capped the 
climax of insolence and sedition at the 
“ Hartford Convention,” where they 
proposed to secede from the other 
States, and make a separate peace with 
the public enemy. They had already 
refused to send troops to defend Wash- 
ington, and indeed there was great re- 
joicing among the clergy and church- 
es of New England, when the news 
reached them that a British army had 
captured it, and the Virginia Presi- 
dent was a fugitive from the Federal 
capital. 

It has always remained a doubt 
what would have been the final result, 
had not peace with England come sud- 
denly and unexpectedly ; but the expe- 
rience of the present would seem to 
explode that doubt, and render it ab- 
solutely certain that the New England 
clergy, with their satraps, the New 
England politicians, would, had the war 
continued a few months longer, have 
carried out their threats, and making 
@ separate peace with England, estab- 
lished a “Northern Cvunfederacy.” 
And when it is remembered that New 
England was the cause of the war, for 
she then monopolized the commerce of 
the country, and would have sold the 
national honor for mere pecuniary gain, 
and finally, not only opposed it with a 
bitterness bordering on ferocity, but 
stood ready to betray her federal sis- 
ters, and make an alliance with the 
common foe, when the struggles of the 
country were at their height, then we 
are prepared to fully comprehend the 
essential disloyalty, disaffection, and 
treasonable meanness of the New Eng- 
land majority. But the war closed, 
and New England having changed her 
capital into manufacturing instead of 
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commerce, the very people who but 
yesterday boasted of their disloyalty 
to the government which they had de- 
nounced as the vilest in Christendom, 
were clamoring at Washington for spe- 
cial favors to their section, and that 
bounties should be given by Congress 
to their “infant manufactures.” Mr. 
Jefferson, Mr. Calhoun, and other Re- 
publican leaders, had sought to encou- 
rage domestic manufactures, especial- 
ly during the war with England, but 
they never dreamed of the monstrous 
frauds, robberies and corruptions which 
have since been fostered and fed by 
Congress, and known under the term 
of “our protective system.” They 
wished to see the country relying, to a 
great extent, on its own labor for 
much of that for which we had been 
dependent on Europe; but they be- 
lieved that the people themselves, and 
at most the separate States, should en- 
courage this manufacturing industry. 
The New England speculators, with 
their old European habit of regarding 
“ government” as designed for special 
benefits, demanded, however, that Con- 
gress should take charge of the mat- 
ter, and regulate the bounties accord- 
ing to its “ wisdom” and their “ neces- 
sities,” for what was the use of the 
“best government on the earth,” if it 
did not do them some special good? 
When against their protest the Virgi- 
nia statesmen vindicated the honor of 
the nation, it was of course the vilest 
government on the earth, but now in 
the hands of the younger Adams, it 
should be the “ best government on the 
face of the earth,” and administered 
for the special benefit of Massachusetts, 
without much, if any, regard to the 
Southern and Western States. The 
struggle that followed was fierce and 
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protracted. Mr. Clay and other emi- 
nent chiefs of the Democratic party, 
went over to the New England inter- 
ests, and South Carolina and other 
agricultural States, were driven almost 
to the point of open resistance to the 
greed and selfishness of New England. 
The wise statesmanship and broad pa- 
triotism of General Jackson, the mode- 
ration of Mr. Calhoun, and finally, the 
magnanimity of Mr. Clay, saved the 
country from a catastrophe, and the 
States from civil war. 

Briefly stated, the whole contest was 
thus: Massachusetts insisted on mak- 
ing the government, common to both, 
an instrument for taxing South Caroli- 
na, for the special benefit of Massa- 
chusetts ; South Carolina resisted this 
attempt to plunder her people, and 
finally Mr. Clay, the leader of the “ pro- 
tective interest,” proposed to lessen 
the amount of taxation, and this ‘‘com- 
promise tariff? was accepted by Mr. 
Calhoun and General Jackson, and 
grudgingly at last by Massachusetts. . 
But the taste of blood in the tiger 
was only restrained not eradicated. 
New England was never content with 
Mr, Clay’s compromise. It wanted 
more plunder than it obtained, and 
though it sought other modes, such as 
fishing bounties, &c., it remained pro- 
foundly disaffected to the government 
from 1828 to 1860, save perhaps in the 
brief interval of a few months in 1841, 
and when, with the government in its 
hands, it concocted that stupendous 
scheme of fraud and robbery, which, 
with a “national bank, protective ta- 
riff, and a system of internal improve- 
ment,” it hoped to render the govern- 
ment “the best government on the 
earth,” that was a machine for enrich- 
ing New England and plundering all 
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the rest of the American people. The 
fraud, however, by which they got in- 
‘to power, was soon manifest, and Mr. 
Tyler, who succeeded Gen. Harrison, 
vetoed their grand schemes, through 
which New England had hoped to lay 
all the other States under contribution. 
But though these were broken up by 
the vetves of President Tyler, still 
New England managed to hold on to 
a large share of the plunder she had 
striven for so desperately from the 
very beginning of the government, and 
her tariffs, fishing bounties, &c., she 
actually claimed as rights instead of 
favors. 

It is a wonderful fact in our Ameri- 
can history that a common government, 
created for the common good of the 
States, should ever have been so out- 
rageously perverted as to be made an 
instrument for the special benefit of 
some, at the expense of other States. 
It is certain that the southern, or so- 
called slave States, never in a single 
’ instance asked or received any special 
benefits. It is equally certain that the 
western States never asked for special 
favors, until certain New England in- 
terests and New England politicians 
got among them, and deluded them in- 
to the extreme notion of rendering the 
government a special benefit to them ; 
and indeed it may be said of the Mid- 
dle States, that until they became “free 
States” they made no attempt to per- 
vert the government, and under the 
pretense of protecting “ native indus- 
try” and “improving internal commu- 
nication,” to render the government 
their instrument for enriching them- 
selves at the expense of other States. 
But New England, and more especial- 
ly Massachusetts, perverted the gov- 
ernment from the beginning, and 
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through navigation laws, protective 
tariffs, fishing bounties, &c., has plun- 
dered other States of countless millions 
for the enrichment. of certain classes 
of her peopie. 

Most of this time she has been out 
of power, and indeed profoundly dis- 
affected to the Federal Union, refusing 
to furnish aid to the government when 
sorely pressed by foreign war and in 
vasion, and yet has managed to use 
this government as an instrument to 
enrich herself and rob the other States, 
It seems strange that this should have 
been tolerated, but the pride and affec- 
tion of Virginia, and. other States, for 
the Federal Union were so great, and 
the magnanimity of the Democracy so 
sublime, that this selfishness and wrong 
of Massachusetts continued to be borne 
with, and for eighty years the strange 
anomaly has existed, a government 
created for the common good of the 
States has been perverted by Massa- 
chusetts into an instrument for her 
special benefit, at the expense of the 
agricultural States. The great and 
unexampled prosperity of the country 
has hidden this anomaly, to a great ex- 
tent, from the people, and such has been 
the mental activity and persistence of 
New England, that multitudes of other- 
wise sensible people admit the right 
and expediency of a “ protective tariff,” 
that is, that a government created for 
the common good of the States may 
be perverted into a machine for the 
benefit of some at the expense of oth- 
ers, in total unconsviousness of the 
strange anomaly. 

It would seem that Massachusetts, 
at all events, should have been con- 
tent with this. For eighty years she 
had used the government as an instru- 
ment for robbing others, to enrich her- 
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self, and finding it such a convenience, 
it might be supposed she would strive 
to remain at peace with her federal 
sisters. Her stony and sterile soil was 
insufficient to support her people, but 
the government, used as an instru- 
ment for robbing the people of more 
favored States, she was able to make 
up for her natural deficiencies, and to 
build churches and school-houses, and 
support foreign missions, not only 
equal to, but to surpass in these res- 
pects the States more favored by na- 
ture, and indeed to employ writers and 
establish: newspapers, to convince the 
country of her more enlarged benevo- 
lence and more advanced morality. 
But, strange fatality, Massachusetts 
was not content with this. Had she 
been willing to go on in the future as 
in the past, all would have been well. 
Had she been content with using the 
“Union” for her special benefit, the 
other States would, in their love for 
this Union, have continued their con- 
tributions in the form of “ protection,” 
“fishing bounties,” &c., and she might 
have continued to flourish her school- 
houses and missions to an admiring 
world to her heart’s content. Indeed, 
her prosperity would have been great- 
er than ever. The acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and California, all of which 
she had opposed, resulted in immense 
benefit to Massachusetts. They fur- 
nished her with cheap cotton, and gold, 
and new markets for her manufac- 
tures, and moreover, they vpened up 
vast productive regions, where she 
could levy her contributions to enrich 
her manufacturers ; and if she had re- 
mained content with her good fortune, 
and permitted the natural development 
of American society, we might soon 
acquire the vast intertropical regions 
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of this continent, and restoring indus- 
try and production, as we did in Tex- 
as, California, &c., New England, save 
perhaps New York city, would have 
reaped the greatest benefit from this 
extension of American civilization. 
With Cuba, Jamaica, Hayti, all those 
fertile and beautiful regions restored 
to industry, with cotton at four cents, 
and sugar at three cents, and other tro- 
pical products in proportion, what a 
future for the toiling millions, and es- 
pecially for New England, with its 
manufacturing skill and commercial 
activity ! 

Indeed, the mind is almost lost in 
wonder at the stupendous good that 
was certain to happen in the world’s 
destiny if Massachusetts had only been 
content with her own good fortune, 
and permitted the natural development 
of our Democratic institutions. But she 
was not content to simply use the govern- 
ment for her special benefit ; she desired 
also to use it for the ruin of the other - 
States! Here is the key to the whole - 
of our sectional trouble—Massachu- 
setts, not content with using the com- 
mon government as an instrument or 
machine for her special benefit, desired 
also to use it as an instrument for the 
destruction of the very States she had 
laid under contribution ever since the 
government was created. True, she 
did not know this, in a sense, did not 
mean it, but it is absolutely certain 
that Massachusetts, not content with 
using the common government for her 
special benefit, sought to transform it 
into an instrument of utter destruction 
to other States, and thus for the time 
being has ruined the whole country, 

An “idea,” borrowed from Europe, 
that negroes are black-white men, or - 
“colored” Caucasians, that is, beings 
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with the same nature and same wants, 
and therefore the same natural rights 
as ourselves, had long been taught in 
Massachusetts, and that State had 
therefore abolished all legal distinctions, 
and forced whites and negroes into the 
same legal condition, Having only 
some ten thousand negroes, her people 
were unconscious of the crime they 
committed against the Creator, their 
own nature, and these hapless negroes, 
in forcing them to a monstrous and 
forever forbidden level, and though the 
census returns showed them that they 
were gradually murdering the negroes, 
the injury to themselves was so trilling 
that they did not see it or understand 
it. If that State enacted laws abolish- 
ing the natural relations of the sexes, 
and that forced men and women to 
live the same life, and fulfill the same 
duties, and the result was shown in a 
diminution of population, surely this 
would enlighten them in respect to the 
crime they committed. Or if they en- 
acted laws that forced all the children 
from twelve to fifteen to fulfill the social 
role of adult life, and the result was a 
terrible fatality among these hapless 
children, surely they would see the 
guilt and wrong of their proceedings. 
Orif Massachusetts passed a law that, 
within a certain period, all the negroes 
left in that State should be put to 
death, surely they would comprehend 
the wrong, and yet this is precisely 
what it does in respect to ite negroes ; 
it is only a question of time when the ne- 
groes will become extinct, and their ex- 
tinction as absolutely the result of the 
laws of that State as if it were in 
terms and formally expressed. But 
God holds the superior being respon- 
sible, and the wrong inflicted on the 
‘ten thousand negroes, and which, with- 
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in a certain time, dooms them to utter 
extinction, carries with it a corres- 
ponding if not still greater punish- 
ment for the white people of that State, 
But in South Carolina, where numbers 
approximate, the superior race, whom 
God holds responsible, adapt their 
laws and social regulations to the na- 
ture and wants of both, and the result 
is an equal increase of population of 
course. There may be many defects 
in the social economy, but as it is 
right and necessary to modify and 
adapt the laws and regulations to wo- 
men and children in all communities, 
so in South Carolina, where they hap- 
pen to have a different and subordin- 
ate race in their midst, of course it is 
necessary to modify their laws to the 
nature and wants of this negro ele- 
ment. But though Massachusetts, by 
reducing her “idea” to practice, mur- 
ders her negroes, and they rapidly 
multiply in South Carolina, where the 
laws and usages are modified and 
adapted to the nature and wants of 
this race, the former thinks herself a 
a model State, and strives to get pos- 
session of the Federal Government to 
use it as an instrument for forcing 
South Carolina to adopt her practices. 
It is not a supposable case, for it is 
not within the compass of human pos- 
sibilities, that South Carolina would 
submit to the rule of Massachusetts, 
and consent to adopt her “idea,” and 
practice her customs, &c., in regard to 
negroes. But in order to make this 
monstrous crime clear to the mind of 
the reader, let us for a moment sup- 
pose that South Carolina had submit- 
ted to Mr. Lincoln’s election, and per- 
mitted Massachusetts to force her prac- 
tice on her in this respect, The whites 
and negroes approximate in numbers 
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—distinction of race ignored, abolish- 
ed, violated, society were utterly im- 
practicable. 

In natural relation to each other, the 
negro protected while he obeys the 
white man, it.is the most harmonious 
and peaceful social condition in Chris- 
tendom, and one would not witness the 
slightest disturbance among whites 
and blacks for years. But an outside 
power, potent enough to tear down the 
natural foundations of social order, and 
force these unequal beings to a legal 
, and fictitious level, only thus can these 
things become possible—the whites will 
rise up en masse, and drive out the 
negroes, or the latter, as in San Do- 
mingo, will massacre the whites, or 
their instincts so utterly debauched, 
that they will fraternize and amalgam- 
ate ou a basis of “ impartial freedom.” 
This latter would so deform and disfi- 
gure God’s fair work, that He has for- 
bidden it to exist beyond a certain 
time, and therefore, as we now witness 
in Mexico, Central America, every- 
where where the distinction of race is 
debauched and broken down, there is a 
tendency to rapid extinction, and it 
would only bea question of time when, 
isolated from the rest of the world, 
there would not be a single human 
creature, white man, negro, or mong- 
rel, left on the soil of South Carolina. 
And this latter, this abolition of legal 
distinctions between whites and ne- 
groes, this “impartial freedom,” social 
disintegration, mongrelism, and final 
extinction in South Carolina, was the 
precise object of Mr. Lincoln’s election 
in 1860, and to inflict this horrid doom 
on the people of that State, Massachu- 
setts sought possession of the Federal 
Government. She who had used the 
government, common to both, for her 
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special benefit, also sought to pervert 
it into an instrument of such bound- 
less and fathomless evil to South Caro- 
lina, that in comparison it were better, 
vastly, immeasurably better, that the 
earth opened and engulfed her people 
at once. 

Yes, this terrible truth will descend 
to all future generations of Americans: 
Massachusetts, who for eighty years 
had used the government for its own 
special benefit, in 1860 got possession 
of it to pervert it into an instrument 
of such deadly and utter destruction 
to South Carolina, that in comparison 
it were better the eerth opened and 
swallowed up the entire people of that 
State. If, when Mr. Lincoln was elect- 
ed, he had given up the “idea” of his 
party, and pledged himself to adminis- 
ter the government for the good of 
South Carolina, just as all his pre 
decessors had done, there would have 
been no secession or trouble of any 
kind, and the country at this moment - 
would be blessed with a prosperity, 
freedom and happiness unparalleled in 
the history of mankind. 

South Carolina, doubtless, commit- 
ted a great and almost fatal error in 
the mode of her resistance, but this 
does not justify or modify in the least 
the boundless and measureless crime 
of Massachusetts, which took posses- 
sion of the government common to 
both, in 1860, with the avowed pur- 
pose of perverting it into an instru- 
ment for the utter social as well as po- 
litical ruin of South Carolina. It was 
in terms forbidden to do this directly, 
or to interfere within State limits, but 
it declared that it would establish a 
policy through the Federal Govern- 
ment, that in its final result it would 
bring about the ultimate extinction of 
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“ slavery,” that is, the destruction of 
the social system of the southern 
States, and force them to practice the 
“idea” of Massachusetts. As observed, 
the mere handful of negroes in Massa- 
chusetts renders them utterly blind to 
the practical consequences of “ impar- 
tial freedom,” but in South Carolina, 
this “impartial freedom,” or this com- 
mon legal condition of whites and ne- 
groes, is of necessity amalgamation of 
blood as well as condition. 

The whole horrible subject, then, is 
just this: Massachusetts usurps con- 
trol over the people of South Carolina, 
&c., and strikes down self-government 
in order to force them either to massa- 
cre or to amalgamate with their ne- 
groes. Nothing else were possibe— 
the instincts of race will be preserved, 
and they will massacre the hapless ne- 
groes, or their instincts will become 
so debauched, and the white people so 
vile and degraded that they will amal- 
gamate with the negroes. 

Such, then, are the crimes of Massa-_ 
chusetts, who, not content with per- 
verting the comnion government into 
an instrument for her benefit for some 
eighty years, has still further per- 
verted it into an instrument of such 
utter destruction to her sister States, 
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that no terms in our language can ex- 
press its horrors, and now, if the peo- 
ple do not rise up and restrain her 
madness, not only our political system 
must be overthrown, but American ci 
vilization will needs be lost for centu- 
ries to come. 

In conclusion, we may ask, how is it 
possible that the once sensible and 
manly American people can be so de- 
bauched, so degraded, and so utterly 
faithless to themselves as to stand still 
and witness this ruin of their common 
country by the madness and crime of 
Massachusetts? Because the northern 
people, ignorant of the nature of ne- 
groes in the South, and thoroughly de- 
bauched by thirty years of Abolition 
teaching, do not see or feel, or compre- 
hend in the least, the awful and im- 
pious crime of Abvlitionism. But 
when, in the progress of events, they 
come to understand that “ abolition of 
slavery” is simply amalgamation with 
negroes, then they will see the bound- 
less and fathomless crime of the past 
four years, and whether they will see 
this in time to save their country from 
utter and hopeless wreck, or like the 
Spaniards before us, we are doomed to 
perdition, is now the problem of the 
hour. 





THE DECEIVED MAIDEN. 


Love once played a subtle 
With a suabien's trustin; vat Fy 


But he deceive 


her. 


Told her he would always stay, 
Never from her beauty stray ; 
But he deceived her, 


He has found an: ther maid, 
She beneath the sod is laid— 
QO, he deceived her! 
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PURITANISM versus LIBERTY. 


‘Jy the last number of Taz Oxp Guarp 
we gave a brief history of the origin 
of Puritanism, and showed that, whe- 
ther in England, Scotland, Zurich, Hol- 


land, or America, it ever secured its . 


ascendancy by trampling upon the civil 
and religious rights of others. There 
is no where to be found an exception. 
Everywhere liberty was trampled un- 
der its feet. 

Indeed the Puritans cannot do other- 
wise than oppress others, and wrest 
from them their civil and religious 
rights, while they are faithful to their 
Confession of Faith, which teaches 
them, as a command of God, that every 
member is bound to “ the disapproving, 
detesting, opposing, all false worship, 
and according to each one’s place and 
calling, removing it.” 

Of course, if they are bound by 
God’s commandments to destroy and 
remove all worship from the land but 
their own, no denomination would be 
allowed to remain here after the Puri- 
tans should begin’ to keep the com- 
mandments! It was following the Pu- 
ritan ideas of the commands of God, 
when, in earlier times in New England, 
they whipped the Quakers to death, 
and drowned the Baptists, and within 
half a century, they stoned the Meth- 
odists and burnt the public buildings 
of the Catholics. Puritanism has al- 
ways been a political religion. It has 
always been at war with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, because that 
was in the way of its greed of despotic 
power. 

4 4na sermon preached by Dr. Ely, on 


the 4th of July, 1827, we have the fol- 
lowing test for qualification for office 
in this country, according to the Pres- 
byterian Confession of Faith: “Our 
Presidents, Secretaries of the Govern- 
ment, Senators, and other representa- 
tives in Congress, Governors of States, 
State legislators, justices of the peace, 
and city magistrates, are all bound to 
be orthodox (Presbyterian) in faith.” 


The Doctor adds : 


“T propose, fellow-citizens, a new sort of 
Union ; or if you please a Christian party in 
politics, which Iam exceedingly anxious all 
good men in our country should join. * * 
By adopting, avowing, and determining to 
act upon truly religious principles, in all civil 
matters, the Preshyterians could bring half 
a million of electors into the field. 

«Tt will be objected that my plan (of mak- 
ing orthodoxy a test for office) will make hy- 
pocrites. We are not answerable for their 
hypocrisy, if it does. 

“Tam free to confess that I would prefer 
for my chief magistrate, and judge, and 
ruler, a sound Presbyterian.” 


This was spoken nearly forty years 
ago, and from that time to this the Pu- 
ritan pulpits have worked unrestingly 
to accomplish this great aim. 

It was to feel of the public mind that 
these same “friends of civil and reli- 
gious liberty” made an effort to have 
the Sunday mail stopped by an act of 
Congress, to save the country from the 
sin of transporting letters on the Sab- 
bath day, or rather, to achieve a new 
step of Puritan power. 

It was to accomplish this all-absorb- 
ing object of Presbyterian ambition 
that an effort was made, a few years’ 
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ago, to have the Sunday School Union 
incorporated by Congress as a national 
institution. ‘These “friends of civil 
and religious liberty” did not scruple 
to avow that their object was, to use 
their own words, “to force out of cir- 
culation such books as they disliked,” 
and to become, as they expressed it, 
“the directors to the consciences of 
thousands of immortal beings.” They 
also declared : 


“In ten years, or certainly in twenty, the 
political power of our country would be in 
the hands of men, whose characters have 
been formed under the influence of Sabbath 
schools.”—See Append. to Second Am. Rep. S. 
&. U., 1826, p. 93. 


The great and wise Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote prophecy, as well as history, 
in this matter, when he said : 


“The atmosphere of our country is un- 
questionably charged with a threatening 
cloud of fanaticism, lighter in some parts, 
denser in others, but too heavy inall. I had 
no idea, however, that in Pennsylvania, the 
cradle of toleration, and freedom of religion, 
it could have risen to the height you describe. 
This must be owing to the growth of Presby- 
terianism. Here Episcopalian and Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist and Baptist, join together in 
hymning their Maker, listen with attention 
and devotion to each other’s preachers, and 
all mix in society with perfect harmony. It 
is not so in districts where Presbyterianism 
prevails individually. There ambition and 
tyranny would tolerate no rival, if they had 
power. Systematical at grasping at an as- 
cendancy over all other sects, they aim at 
engrossing the education of the country ; are 
hostile to every institution that they do not 
direct ; are jealous at seeing others begin to 
attend at all to that object. 

«The Presbyterian clergy are the loudest, 
the most intolerant of all sects; the most 
tyrannical and ambitious ; ready at the word 
of the lawgiver, if such a word could now be 
obtained, to put the torch to the pile, and to 
rekindle in this virgin hemisphere the flames 
in which their oracle, Calyin, consumed the 
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poor Servetus, because he could not sub- 
scribe to the proposition of Calvin, that ma- 
gistrates have a right to exterminate all here- 
tics to Calvanistic creed. They pant to re-es- 
tablish by law that holy inquisition which 
they can now only infuse into public opi- 
nion.” 


The bloody history of our country 
for the last four years is a fulfilment of 
the worst fears of the immortal author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

In a sermon preached by.Dr. Wilie, 
of New York, in 1803, on the “ Duty of 
Magistrates and Ministers.” we find 
the real feeling of Puritan Presbyte- 
rianism, without much disguise : 


“The magistrate ought, by his civil power, 
to remove all external. impediments to the 
true religion and worship of God, whether 
they be persons or things.” 

And among those who ought to be 
driven from society were all Method- 
ists. He says : 

“Such are the clouds of illiterate, Method- 
ist locusts, which darken the horizon of these 
States. The infinite zeal with which they 
propogate their poisonous doctrines resem- 
bles much the character of the Scribes and 
Pharisees,” 

In reading this sermon one may be- 
hold how palpably Puritanism and the 
Constitution of the United States are 
at war. The Doctor says: 

“The government gives a legal security 
and establishment to gross heresy, blasphe- 
my, and idolatry, under the notion of liberty 
of conscience.” 


Here is a direct assault upon the 
Constitution, because it guarantees 
liberty of conscience. 

Here we also read a bitter complaint 
that Presbyterianism, or Puritanism, 
in this country, is put upon a common 
level with all other sects: — 


** Would he not be a hard-hearted father 
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who would put his child upon the same foot- 
ing with wolves and tigers? The political 
father who leaves the chiJd’s truth in the 
jaws of enemies, still more deadly, cannot be 
allowed to possess much more tender feel- 
ings.” 

This idea is based upon the Presby- 
terian Confession of Faith, that Kings 
and Magistrates should be “ nursing fa- 
thers to the Church.” 

In 1831, Dr. Wilson, of Albany, 
preached a sermon of the same charac- 
ter, avowing but too plainly the ambi- 
tious designs of the Puritans upon the 
government of the country. He did 
not hesitate to assail the Constitution 
of the United States ; and because that 
immortal instrument has given a free 
and unrestricted toleration of all reli- 
gions .and creeds, he pronounced it 
“licentious and profane.” ‘The clause 
which alone gives religious liberty to 
all, that “Congress shall make no laws 
respecting an establishment of reli- 
gion,” he said was “ voting God out of 
the Constitution.” And as if it were 
not enough to vilify the Constitution 
in the capital of the Empire State, this 
Reverend Puritan went on to abuse 
those brave old champions of freedom 
who established the Union. He said: 

“The men whose arguments swayed to 
vote God out of the Constitution, to declare 
that there shall be no religious test; that 
Congress shall make no law to establish reli- 
gion, were Atheists in principle. They had 
their own ambitious ends in view; were 
worldly-minded men ; they sought for world- 
ly honors and distinctions.” 

This great expounder of Puritan in- 
tentions next proceeded to vilify every 
American President without exception, 
up to the time of his sermon. The fa- 
ther of his country is denounced as an 
trreligious man, because, forsooth, he 
was not a Presbyterian, and because 
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he once left a church in Philadelphia 
before the service was ended, for the 
reason he would not endure the haugh 
ty, Phariseeical, domineering temper 
of the reverend bigot who officiated. 

The second President, Adams the 
elder, is denounced in still severer 
terms, not indeed ‘because he was not 
a professor of religion, but wholly be- 
cause he was not a Presbyterian. 
Adams was a Unitarian, and a pious 
man, and for this he is denounced as 
a Socinian, is reproached of having 
partaken of the sacrament from the 
hands of Dr. Priestly, an English Uni- 
tarian who came to Philadelphia, and 
it is added : 

«For this bold rejection of his Son, Goad 
showed his displeasure by depriving Mr. 
Adams of the government at the end of the 
first four years.” 


Jefferson is branded with deepest 
infamy. It is said if the people had 
known his religious sentiments at the 
time, he could never have been elected 
President, and his writings are de- 
nounced as “the most wicked and 
dangerous books extant.” 

Madison is declared to be without 
any religion at all—perhaps a disciple 
of Jefferson. 

Jackson is reproached of being a 
manof like character, and an enemy 
of God ; and all forsooth because they 
were not Puritans. ; 


Dr. Wilson also assures us that “if 
other ministers did not preach upon 
these subjects, it was not because they 
did not think of them, and talk of 
them too, among themselves; they 
were the frequent subjects of conver- 
sation among them, and if they did 
not preach about them, they did not 
do their duty.” 
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At the date of which we are writing, 
Puritanism was confined to the Pres- 
byterian sect. It then persecuted 
Methodists, Baptists, and all other 
dissenters from its dictum; but now 
Puritanism has diffused its domineer- 
ing, ambitious and cruel temper 
through nearly all ‘the sects in our 
country. The Puritans have taken 
possession of all churches. In the 
Episcopal Church the Tings, Vintons, 
and Dixes are of the old New England 
Puritan stock, and they have poisoned 
that once respectable Christian com- 
munion with the intolerant views of 
Puritanism. In the Unitarian denomi- 
nation the Osgoods and Bellowses are 
of the most violent type of Puritans ; 
and indeed the whole Unitarian fra- 
ternity is a mere spawn of New Eng- 
land. Originating in a manly protest 
against the senseless bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Puritans’ creed, it 
has nevertheless fallen into its fatal 
embraces. Instead of worshipping the 
one true and living God, it has set up 
the negro as an idol in its temples. 
It preaches politics and negroes. It 
relentlessly drives from its communion 
all who are uncharged with the powder 
and fire and vengeance of the Puri- 
tans’ war. Even the Universalist de- 
nomination, which started with the 
idea that God is so merciful that He 
will not camn the greatest of sinners, 
has fallen into the bloodiest ways of 
Puritan vengeance. The throats of 
jts preachers are yawning with the 
wildest horrors of Calvanistic damna- 
tion for all who refuse to bow down 
before the black idols. The pulpits of 
all denominations are Puritanized, 
except the Catholics and the Jews. 
There is no other exception to this 
universal curse of Puritanism upon 
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the religions of the land. Herein is 
our greatest calamity. War, uncivi. 
lization, and the lust of despotism, 
starting from all the pulpits, roll over 
the land like a tide of damnation. The 
hellish spirit of hate is in every heart, 
and the loud cry of revenge in every 
throat. There never was a people so 
full of violence and all uncleanness ; 
and it is all the spirit of Puritanism. 
This intolerance, this social hate, this 
public scorn of guaranteed rights, this 
violence and oppression, is all simply 
Puritanism. We are possessed of the 
awful devil of Puritanism. 

The last utterance of the Presby- 
terian Assembly is the following : 

“That ministers of the gospel, resident in 
what have been designated as the Rebel 
States, men professing to believe in the Bi- 
ble and to honor its principles, should have 
shared in the guilt of this treason, seems to 
the Assembly one of the most astonishing 
moral perversions to be found in the history 
of this fallen world. These ministers the 
Assembly can view only as in this thing most 
grievous sinners against the God of Heaven. 
If they were justly chargeable with polyga- 
my, debeuchery, drunkenness, or any other 
gross sin, to the same extent, their sufferings 
and criminality would not, in the judgment 
of this Assembly, be greater than they now 
are.” 

The amount of which is, that to the 
moral eye of the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, polygamy, debauchery, and drunk- 
enness are not greater crimes than for 
a free people to seek to preserve their 
rights of property, which they hold 
under the Constitution of their coun- 
try. Ina word, liberty, as understood 
by the fathers, is a greater crime than 
polygamy and debauchery! That is 
the morality of Puritanism. Freedom 
is the great crime. What it calls 
negro freedom, it uses only as an in- 
strument for oppressing and destroying 
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a white people whom it hates. Negro 
freedom is not the end; it is only the 
means to a despotic end. Not liberty, 
but oppression is the absorbing pur- 
pose. No sooner has it finished the 


business of butchering the white peo- 
ple of the South, than it begins to 
whet its knife for the throats of all 
the Catholics in our country. It is 
already moving an anti-Catholic organi- 
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zation, just as it did an anti-slavery 
organization a third of a century ago. 
The great struggle will come. And 
for us, we dare to say that we trust in 
God that when it does come, Puritan- 
ism will get its own throat cut, and let 
the world have some peace! While 
Puritanism lives, liberty is only a 
tenant at will, 





TO A POETESS. 


I’ve traced thy bright soul in thy verses, 
And felt all the power of thy charms, 
And wished that life’s fickle reverses 
Had wrecked all my hopes in thine arms, 


T’'ve bowed at the shrine of thy genius, 
Looked up at thy spirit of light, 

And wondered to think that so near us, 
An angel had passed in her flight. 


If thou wert a goddess, my dearest, 
I’m sure I a heathen should be— 

For my spirit would ever be nearest 
The shrine that is hallowed by thea 





KREPING UP THE “ REBELLION.” 


THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 


We speak to the North; but then 
not to all. the North. We are afraid, 
indeed, that it is but a select class of 
men and wumen that we mean to in- 
clude. To the fool or to the bigot we 
have nothing to say. To that class of 
scoundrels represented by such men 
as Stanton, Holt,}and Ben Butler, we 
have nothing to say No argument 
could touch them, because they know 
themselves to be in the wrong, and 
with bitter malice pursue that wrong. 
They instinctively hate every man that 
is not as venal as themselves. We 


would neither take one of the perjured 


wretches by the hand, nor make a dis- 
graceful use of our time by attempting 
to argue with him. Nor do we speak 
to the Abolitionists They, too, are 
beyond the reach of reason. They 
have educated themselves into an 
ignorance of the principles of govern- 
ment established by cur fathers, and 
into an oblivion of every idea of social 
justice or political honor. They have 
convinced themselves that theft, arson, 
and murder are justifiable means of 
advancing their dogmas. From such 
we turn away. But there is a class 
here in the North which is not, we 
trust, wholly given over to venality, 
nor entirely devoid of a sense of jus- 
tice and honor. This class has rather 
followed the multitude to do evil, than 
made itself one of the architects of 
that evil. To this class we appeal. 
We entreat those whom we include in 
this number to consider that we can 
never have a lasting peace on any 
other basis than that of justice and 
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truth. A peace based upon injustice, 
frauds, and lies, must be of short dura- 
tion. Now let us not deceive our- 
selves. Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a late 
speech, declared that the doctrine of 
State sovereignty had been a disputed 
question, many great and honest men 
taking sides with it until this war, 
which he claimed has forever settled 
the matter against State sovereignty. 
In this statement Mr. Smith fell into 
two errors. 1. It is not true that State 
sovereignty was a disputed question 
before the war. It was never disputed 
by any respectable party until about 
the third month of Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration. It was distinctly affirm- 
ed even in Mr, Seward’s first letters of 
instruction to foreign ministers. The 
constitutions and the statutes of all 
the States affirm their’ sovereignty ; and 
the contrary dogma was never heard 
of in this country until started by the 
Lincoln administration for the purpose 
of carrying on a war which was un- 
dertaken to overthrow State sov- 
ereignty. As this point is argued at 
great length in another place, we shall 
not dwell longer on it. 2. Mr. Smith 
is in error in supposing that the war 
has settled this question. As a prin- 
ciple, as a matter of justice, the war 
has settled nothing. Brute force never 
necessarily settles the great ethics of 
right. Russia overcame the gallant 
Poles, as Austria did the brave Hun- 
garians. The only thing setiled was 
that Russia and Austria are brutal 
bullies, while the brave and virtuous 
Poles and Hungarians are their vic- 
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tims. The rights of the Poles and the 
Hungarians have not been touched. 
They are eternal ; and the people of 
Poland and Hungary may justly assert 
them at any moment when they get 
the power. It would, perhaps, be dif 
ficult to find such a wretch in all 
America as a man who does not ear- 
nestly pray that the day may come 
when the Poles and Hungarians shall 
be gloriously avenged of all their 
wrongs. We see how little war set- 
tles a principle, or defines justice. 
Twenty men band together to rob, 
plunder, and murder five other men. 
They succeed ; but does that establish 
the crime as a precedent of right? 
Just as much as our victory over the 
South establishes our right to conquer 
them, or to treat them as a conquered 
people. They are the victims of 
wrong—of despotism and crime; but 
the eternal principle of their right is 
not touched by all our preponderating 
brute force. For four years the people 
of the North have not been allowed 
time to think of what they have really 


been doing. They have. been acting. 


blindly, under the pressure of an en- 
thusiasm which was as senseless as it 
was devoid of principle. It was the 
trick of the usurpers to keep the peo- 
ple from thinking. Wherever a man 
set up to think, he was immediately 
knocked down. ‘The thing was car- 
ried only by a reign of terror. The 
machinery of despotism was complete, 
and it has done its work. But its 
work is only that of brute force. There 
are the slaughtered men, and muurder- 
ed women and children. There are 
the devastated fields, and the burned 
or plundered homes. We did it all in 
madness; but the hour must come 
when we shall see ourselves as the 
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civilized world beholds us, and then 
the enormity of our crime will be as 
patent to ourselves as to the rest of 
mankind. 0, a day of unbearable 
shame is reserved for us. If we are 
not lost to reason and to every sense 
of justice, we shall one day hate our- 
selves for the part we have borne in this 
atrocious despotism ! We boast that 
we have settled the matter. But time, 
the avenger of just men’s wrongs, will 
one day show us that the rights of a 
free people are not dead. They are 
not impaired. They are only for the 

hour overwhelmed. But we, who have 

done this thing, must answer for it. 

The other day, we asked a leading 

member of the party in power to point 
us to the clause in the Constitution 
which gives a Federal administration 

the right to carry on such a war as we 

have waged upon a portion of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union! He an- 
swered us with a vacant, almost idiotic 
stare. The right of the thing had 
never troubled him—no more than the 

question of right restrains the hand of 
the thief or the assassin. 

On the 2lst of May, 1860, the fol- 
lowing resolution was voted on in the 
Senate of the United States, and was 
passed by an overwhelming majority 
of 36 to 19: 

** Resolved, That in the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the States adopting the 
same acted severally as free and independent 
sovereignties, delegating a portion of their 
power to be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the increased security of each 
against dangers, domestic as well as foreign ; 
and that any intermeddling by any one or 
more States, or by a combination of their 
citizens, with the domestic institations of the 
other, on any pretext whatever, political, 
moral, or religious, with the desire .o their 
disturbance or subversion, is in violation of 
the Constitution, insulting to the States so 
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interfered with, endangers their peace and 
tranquility—objects for which the Constitu- 
tion was formed—and, by necessary conse- 
quence, tends to weaken and destroy the 
Union itself.” 


Every Democratic member of the 
Senate, including the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, voted for 
the resolution, while all the Republi- 
cans voted against it. The declara- 
tion that the States adopted the Con- 
stitution as “independent sovereign- 
ties,” was not, however, what the Re- 
publicans opposed in this resolution. 
It was the inference drawn from the 
premises, viz.: that interference with 
slavery was a violation of the com- 
pact. Up to the time of the adoption 
of the resolution, all the leading Re- 
publican Senators had been extreme 
in their views of State sovereignty, 
holding that it was competent for a 
State to pass acts ignoring the laws 
of Congress, and even for the State 
Courts to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, and to set it aside as 
null and void. On this point see 
No. II of the current volume of Taz Op 
Guarp. Until the commencement of 
the war, there was no party in this 
country which denied that the States 
went into the Union as “ independent 
sovereignties,” for the purpose of ob- 
taining additional security to the 
rights of those sovereignties. This 
was the theory of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, adopted by all parties. But 
now, almost in the changing of the 
moon, we are told that this theory is 
overthrown. How overthrown? By 
what right overthrown? Are the con 
stitutions of the States changed? If 
80, who changed them? Who, 
but the people of the States them- 
selves, has the power to change 
them? Can the Federal Government 
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change the constitution of a State? 
Every Federal officer engaged in such 
business may be rightfully hanged by 
the authorities of the States. We 
trust in God that the time is not far 
off when the States will all be in the 
possession of their rightful powers, 
to deal with the State-annihiiating 
traitors according to their full deserts, 
All that the Federal Government can 
lawfully do, even in States called 
rebellious, is to regain and assert its 
constitutional authority in those States. 
The so-called rebellion ended, the 
Federal Government occupies precise- 
ly the same relations to those States 
that it did before the “rebellion.” The 
attempted secession of States imparts 
no new powers to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It has a right to enforce its 
constitutional authority, and it can 
lawfully go no further. This is the 
principle of Jaw in the matter. The 
instant a State submits to the authori- 
ties of the Union, it assumes precisely 
its old status in the Union. This prin- 
ciple was fully laid down by Judge 


- Sprague, of Massachusetts, one of the 


most eminent of the United States 
Judges, in the case of the Amy War- 
wick and cargo, which came before the 
United States District Court at Boston, 
April, 1862. This distinguished jurist 
then said : 


‘An objection to the decisions of the 
District Courts has arisen from an apprehen- 
sion of radical consequences. It has been 
supposed that if the government have the 
rights of a belligerent, ther, after the rebel- 
lion is suppressed, it will have the rights ot 
conquest ; that a State and its inhabitants 
may be permancatly divested of all political 
privileges, and treated as forcign territory, 
acquircd byarms. This is an crror—a grave 
and daygerous error. Conquest of a for- 
eign country gives absolute and unlimited 
sovereign rights. But no nation ever makes . 
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much o! a conquest of its own territory. If 
a hostile power, either from without or with- 
in a nation, takes possession and holds ab- 
solute dominion over any portion of its ter- 
ritory, and the nation, by force of arms, ex- 
pells or overthrows the enemy, and sup- 
presses hostilities, i acquires no new title, but 
merely acquires possession of that of which it 
had been temporarily deprived. The nation 
requires no new sovereignty, but merely 
maintains its previous rights. * * * * 
Under despotic governments, the power of 
municipal confiscation may be unlimited ; 

but under our government, the right of sov- 
ereignty over any portion of a State is given 

and limited by the Constitution, and will be 

the same after the war as it was before. 

When the United States takes possession of 
any rebel district, they acquire no new title, 

but merely vindicate that which previously 

existed, and are to do only what is necessary 
for that purpose.” 


This, then, is the law in the matter, as 


laid down by one of the most learned 
U. S. Judges—and a Massachusetts 
man too. This is the law. This is the 
law-—the Federal Government has ac- 
quired no new powers in consequence 
of the “‘ rebellion ;” and any attempt on 
its part to exercise new powers is re- 


volutionary and criminal. Any man 
claiming to act as Governor of a State, 
who was not elected by its people, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of said 


State, commits a crime which is pun- | 


ishable with death. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no more right to appoint 
a Governor over a State after the war 
‘has ended than it has before the war. 
It has no more right to appoint a Gov- 
ernor for a State than it has to alter 
the Constitution of a State. This kind 
of thing is done now, not by any law, 
but in violation of all law, and in sub- 
version of the fandamental principles 
of our Government. The “ government 
despatches” announce to our own peo- 
ple, and to foreign courts-that “ the re- 
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bellion is ended.” With that “end,” 
also terminates legally all the pomp 
and circumstance of war. The moment 
the States in revolt submit peaceably 
to the authority of the Union, that in- 
stant they assume their old place in 
the Union. They are not provinces, 
not colonies, but States, just as they 
were before the war. The army was 
raised for the purpose of “ restoring 
the Union.” It was no part of the con- 
fessed plan to eternally destroy the 
Union, by converting one half of it in- 
to a military despotism for the purpose 
of reducing the other half to vassalage 
and serfdom. This fashion of destroy- 
ing the Union, by converting it into 
despotism, is ten thousand times worse 
than breaking it up by secession. We 
dare to write in the face and eyes of 
this bloated tyranny, that Jeff. Davis’s 
plan of destroying the Union was that 
of a Christian gentleman, a patriot, com- 
pared with this scoundrelly one of Sum- 
ner and his associate villains. The one 
might be that of an enthusiast smart- 
ing under a sense of outrage and 
wrong ; but the other is surely that of 
a rascal anda tyrant. We have no 
softer words for these great criminals. 
We nail to their foreheads the names 
which they shall wear in history. His- 
tory is not a dog, if this generation is. 
Time brings all nations to their senses. 
Woe, woe, to these traitors, who cry 
for State annihilation, when this people 
come to their senses! They will come 
to their senses, and with profound re- 
pentance, seek to unwind the tangled 
skein of revolution ‘which they have 
made. They will do this, or revolution 
will follow revolution here, as it has in 
all other countries where despotism has 
attempted to fasten itself upon the 
neck of a once free people. Is one half 
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of these States such a fool as to ex- 
pect to long hold the other half under 
its yoke? We pray God that the time 
is not far off when the stupendous de. 
lusion will be Lroken ; the delusion will 
one day be broken like bubbles of 
glass, pounded to dust on the heads of 
the usurpers ! 

What then do we want? Why, sim- 
ply justice, law, and the Union. They 
tell us “‘ the rebellion is ended.” Good 
—then let it be ended. Then show us 
the Union restored. Show us, not an 
Austrian, or a Russian kind of govern- 
ment ; but show us the Union; the 
glorious old Union as our fathers made 
it! While such a thing as a provost 
marshal taints the air with the breath 
of his lungs—while a military er pro- 
visional governor performs the illegal 
functions of his office—while men in 


civil life are arrested without warrant 
or imprisoned and tried without jury— 


the Union is not restored ! Good God, 
no! this accursed machinery of pro. 
vost-marshals, provisional governors, 
and arrests without warrants, is no 
part of the Union. It is no part of 
our country. It is a frightful monster, 
a terrible vampire, which has fastened 
upon us, and which must be killed be- 
fore the Union can be restored. 

What was called “rebellion” was 
never half so dangerous to the ulti- 
mate restoration and pacification of the 
Union as this claim of the Federal ad- 
ministration of the right to appoint 
governors for the States. This wrong 
is organic. It strikes at the breast of 
the republican principle of government. 
For secession there isan easy remedy ; 
the State may at any moment return 
to its old place in the Union, and the 
grand old system is still unimpaired. 
But this business of provost-marshals 
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and provisional governors does not be- 
long to a republican government. It 
is, indeed, the overthrow of a repub- 
lican government. We are told that 
it is not intended to last long. But if 
it may last an hour it may last a year. 
If it may last a year it may last for all 
time. 

The permission of the thing for an 
hour is an abandonment of the princi- 
ple of republican government. The 
Federal administration may appoint 
custom-house officers, post-masters, 
&c., for those States, but the sending 
of provisional governors to rule over 
them is not only an impolicy, but a 
crime—a crime which is liable te be 
punished the instant the organic and 
statute laws of the States can as- 
sert their rightfal powers. An im- 
policy, which if persisted in, will sow 
the seeds of eternal convulsion and re- 
volution. We must consider that the 
southern people do not feel that they 
have done any wrong. They honestly 
believe that their cause was just and 
holy, and that we are the real crim- 
inals in the matter. Nothing can ever 
wipe this conviction from their minds. 
It is there, and there it will remain, 
only to be strengthened and imbittered 
by time, unless we cease, at once and 
forever, this accursed Austrian policy 
of treating them as @ conquered peo- 
ple. They have submitted to the au- 
thority of the Union. They know per- 
fectly well what that authority is, and 
they keenly feel that provost-marshals 
and provisional governors are no part 
of that authority. They honestly be- 
lieve that they have a just right to 
hang every provisional governor. They 
have submitted quietly to the authority 
of the Union. They have disbanded 
their armies. They acknowledge them- 
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selves back inthe Union. The Federal 
Administration can demand no more 
of them. The Jaw in their case, as laid 
down by Judge Sprague and quoted 
above, is perfectly clear. If the “re 
bellion” is not over, it is because it is 
kept up by the Federal Administration, 
If we have not a lasting peace, it will 
be the fault of the Federal Administra_ 
tion. President Johnson must under. 
stand this perfectly ; and we have the 
strongest hope that the instant he can 
disentangle himself from the toils of 
scoundrelly traitors who hold both 
branches of Congress, he will knock to 
pieces all this abhorred machinery of 
despotism. If he does not, we have an 
abiding faith in God and justice, that 
he will be knocked to pieces himself at 
the next Presidential election. The 
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spirit of Gen. Sherman’s speech in Ohio 
is the feeling of the popular heart even 
to-day ; and it will be a thousand 
times stronger four years hence. The 
hellish spirit that flowed over the land 
during Lincoln’s administration is dead 
already, except in the bosom of such 
children of the devil as the Holts and 
Sumners. But the rights of the south” 
ern people stilllive. Neither Abolition” 
ism nor an apostate Democracy can 
ever wipe out those eternal principles 
of government which were asserted in 
the glorious Declaration of 1776. There 
stand we. Ready to fight for them as 


our fathers did. Better have fifty, nay 
a hundred years of new revolutions, 
than to give up these great and sacred 
principles. 





THE MEANING OF “0.” 


The lovely Naneen, with a frown answered ‘ No,” 
When I asked the dear girl for a kiss ; 

‘*Do you really mean ‘* No?” Again she said “No,” 
So I knew that her meaning was Yes. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Man is a spirit, clothed in flesh, 
And tented in the wilderness of time, 
His native place is near the eternal throne ; 


And his creator God. 


FOURTEEN. 


Fair as thou art, thy happy soul 
Is fairer still—and in thine arms 
Are all the fractions of the whole, 
Kind nature gives to mortal charms, 
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The Daily Courier, a paper claiming 
to be Democratic, published in the city 
of Buffalo, after quoting from the New 
York Times the sentence in the Chicago 
platform which declared the attempt 
to save the Union by war a “ failure,” 
Bays : 

«In this connection, we wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this clause in the Chica- 
go platform was placed there by the efforts 
of a class of men who, by their own confes- 
sion, either remained away from the polls or 
voted for Mr. Lincoln. Whatever of infamy 
atteches to the declaration that the effort to 
restore the Union by war had, after an expe- 
riment of four years, proved ‘a failure,’ is to 
be charged to the account of the hirelings 
of the administration who procured the in- 
terpolation of this phrase.” 


Shameless 
calumniation of the Chicago Democrat- 


Mendacious falsehood ! 


ic Convention! That resolution was 
put in the platform because it was the 
sense of the Convention ; if there were 
any whv dissented from it, their num- 
ber was so small that they did not 
venture to make the least show of their 
disagreement. The declaration that 
the attempt to save the Union by war 
was » failure, was the belief of every 
intelligent Democrat in the Conven- 
tion ; and it is still the belief of every 
intelligent Democrat in the United 
States. The war has not only destroy- 
ed the Union, but it has destroyed the 
whole system ef government establish- 
ed by our fathers. It has forced the 
Austrian system into the place of the 
voluntary or free system that consti- 
tuted the Union. Show us a man who 
dares to call himself a Democrat (ex- 
cepting the editor of the Buffalo Cou- 


rier,) who believes that the war has 
restored the Union! Bring the shal- 
low-pated thing before us, and let us 
look at him! Sir, do you call this a 
union of free, sovereign, and co-equal 
States, where one-half is held like a 
vassal under the point of the bayonet 
of the other half! Tell us, oh, maud- 
ling dolt, is this bloody, this godless 
piece of despotic machinery a Union 
of sovereign States? Is this accursed 
system of provost-marshals, of military 
governors, of provisional governors, 
of suspended habeas corpus, of military 
trials, of arbitrary arrests, the Union 
that was established by- our fathers? 
Has it one resemblance to that Union? 
Is it any more like our old Union than 
the relations between Russia and Po. 
land, or between Austria and Hunga- 
ry are like our old Union? Tell us, O 
thou blockhead, thou thing daring to 
call thyself a Democrat, what part of 
this system, which the war has pro 
duced, belonged to the old Union? 
Point us to even one feature of the 
old Union in this bloated and abomin- 
able despotism! No, you cannot. 
Then the war bas not restored the 
Union. This was true when the Dem- 
ocracy, in its General Convention at 
Chicago, declared it. It is true now ; 
it will be true eternally. The war is 
ended, but the Union is not restored. 
Those delicate and beautiful, and reci- 
procal relations between co-equal 
States, which constituted the Union, 
are not restored. That splendid sys- 
tem of free government is destroyed. 
Whether it can be brought back again 
is a problem of the future. Confisca- 
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tions, military trials, and all the other 
abhorred severity now in operation, 
will never do the work. They may 
settle down and fasten upon the whole 
country the Austrian system of conso- 
lidated power, but they can never res- 
tore the Union. The work of restora- 
tion is that of justice, conciliation, and 
kindness. Union is necessarily volun- 
tary. Indeed there are but two kinds 
of government in the world—the one 
of force, the other of consent. Ours 
was the government of consent. The 
war has made it one of force. The 
force system, taking the name of re- 
publican government, is the meanest 
and most lying despotism on earth. 
And on this detested spot the war has 
landed us. The man who calls this 
monster birth of the war, this brutal, 


rowdy despotism, the Union, must be 


a fool or knave. We have no softer 
name for him. During every month of 
the war we were rushing precisely in 
an opposite direction from Union. We 
were breaking up Union, because we 
were destroying consent and establish- 
ing force. QO, this was the most fatal 
kind of disunion! It was not secession, 
it was destruction. The one left the 
principle of union alive—the other 
kills it. Now that the war is over, 
the Union is so far from being saved, 
that we are quarreling among our- 
selves about the best means of “recon- 
structing” it. Did not the Chicago 
Convention say well that the war had 
failed to restore the Union? Every 
hour the war lasted rendered recon- 
struction more difficult. If a thou- 
sandth part of the justice and kind- 
ness which reconstruction will require, 
had been employed by the Republican 
party when it came into power, there 
never would have becn any secession, 
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except of South Carolina, and she 
might have been brought back without 
the shedding of a drop of blood. But 
no; such a happy conclusion was not 
desired by the party in power. The 
lamented Senatcr Douglas thundered 
at the Abolition conspirators of the 
Senate, “You want war.” They got 
it. And O, shame! how many Demo- 
crats, apostasizing from every princi- 
ple of Democracy, helped them to what 
they wanted! Had the Democracy let 
the Abolitionists fight their own bat- 
tle, there could have been no war, and 
the Union would really have been pre- 
served, The same spirit of compro 
mise and fraternity which established 
the Union in the first place, and saved 
it in several severe trials, would have 
saved it this time. Apostate Demo- 
crats have been the right hand of Abo- 
litionism. And now some of these 
apostates accuse the true Democrats, 
who refused to be Lincolnized, of being 
“hirelings of his administration |” 
Who, in God’s name, but the “ War 
Democrat,” was the “hireling of the 
administration?” Who else has been 
the tool of abolition? If these apos- 
tates will now come back to the prin- 
ciples of Democracy, which they so 
ingloriously deserted, we have been 
willing to be silent about their great 
crime. But how should we treat this 
assertion which accuses the great body 
of Democrats in the Chicago Conven- 
tion of being “ hirelings of the admin- 
istration!” More than two-thirds of 
the delegates of that Convention were 
Peace Democrats. There was a com- 
promise between the majority and the 
minority on the platform and the can- 
didate—the majority accepting what 
they understood as a peace piatform, 
and yielded to the minority the candi- - 
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date, on the mistaken idea of availabi- 
lity. The compromise turned out an 
unfortunate one, as he carried, certain- 
ly, one, and probably éwo, less States 
than either of the Governor Seymours 
would have carried. The whole truth 
is, that the minority played a trick 
upon the majority, by assuring them 
that Gen. McClellan would accept the 
nomination on the platform of the 
party. They knew better, and it was 
fio part of their plan that he should 
accept the platform. He repudiated 
that part which was most vital to the 
majority of the Convention. So we 
were forced into the campaign with 
the platform looking one way and the 
candidate the other, with an obliquity 
of vision which was, as we have some- 
where else said, more than a match for 
the face of Butler, surnamed “ the 
beast.” It was an awful figure for a 
great political party to cut before the 
world. The whole responsibility of 
this great shame was with those who 
were the supporters of the abolition 
war. They were the supporters of 
Lincoln’s administration, for the war 
was his administration; and if any 
body were his “hirelings” they were 
in this “ War Democracy.” We repeat, 
that it has not been our policy, since 
the end of the war, to remind these 
apostates of their great sins ; but the 
‘vondition of our silence is that they 
shall respect themselves sufficiently 
to be still about the past. Especially, 
when an editor talks about the “ in- 
famy” of that portion of the Chicago 
platferm which reflected the most ear- 
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nest sentiments of the virtuous majo- 
rity of the Convention, we are bound 
to rebuke the insolent falsehood, Bet- 
ter that such men learn something of 
the principles of Democracy, or give 
up trying to edit Democratic newspa- 
pers. Better that those who are the 
mere tools of the Abolition revolution, 
or the puling pandors to the new-born 
despotism, should learn better morals 
and better manners than to accuse the 
brave and incorruptible men, who have 
stood up like a forest of oaks against 
the bloody storm, ot being “ hirelings’ 
of an administration which they have 
opposed with a pluck and virtue that 
render them the only worthy descend- 
ants of our revolutionary fathers re- 
maining in our country. There are a 
few papers, called Democratic, which 
are edited either by men who never 
knew what Democracy was, or who 
are apostates from it, and they are 
simply the organs of ignorance, dis- 
content, and slander, They are the 
“ hirelings.” If there is “ infamy” any- 
where, it is on their heads, They are 
“ interpolations” in the Democratic par- 
ty. They are a shame, not. only to 
Democracy, but to their country. The 
Abolitionists are professional revolu- 
tionists, professional disunionists. We 
know where they are, There is no 
cheat about it, But these stealthy 
Democrats, who are doing the slop- 
work of Abolitionism in the name of 
Democracy, what are they? If they 
had lived in the time of the Son of 
Man, their name would have been Ju- 
das. Their name is apostate now. 
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—An idea is on the wind ‘that President 
Johnson intends to form a new political par- 
ty out of the branch of the Republican par- 
ty represented by ‘Thurlow Weed & Co., and 
of the Democratic party represented by Dean 
Richmond & Co. We do not doubt that 
Weed & Co., and Richmond & Co. are mov- 
ing for such an alliance; but we do very 
much doubt that President Johnson is a 
mover in the thing at all. We have too 
much faith in his sagacity. Such a party 
would be like a child born with the con- 
sumption. It is true that Weed and Rich- 
mond are representative men; but they re- 
present chiefly the thieves, speculatars, and 
spoils-hunters of their respective parties. 
We do not believe that President Johnson 
will make such a party his stay and support. 
We do not believe that he has yet formed any 
fixed plans as to future party organizations. 
Events must control him. If he does not 
Imow it, he soon will see that Weed and 
Seward have no strength in the Republican 
party. They are politically like dead men 
in their party. They are powerless even in 
their own State. The same is true of Rich- 
mond & Co. One election in the State of 
New York, with the Weed and Richmond 
combination, would suffice to show the con- 
temptible, the ridiculous weakness of such a 
party. President Johnson must drift with 
the tide of events. After the meeting of the 
next Congress that tide will develop itself 
very rapidly. It is certain that Mr. John- 
son can never be re-nominated by the Repub- 
lican party. The men who do, and who will 
control that party, dislike Johnson, and he 
dislikes them. There isa natural antagon- 
ism between them. They are hardly of the 
same flesh and blood. He has no political 
future with them. Events will whirl him 
round to the old Democratic party, if there is 
any political future in store forhim. There 
is no where else for him togo. And it de- 
pends solely upon himself whether he ever 
gets there. He is going in quite an opposite 
direction now. Indeed if he does not spee- 


dily throw up this atrocious military kind of 
government, no political party will dare to 
touch him. Could he get away from the 
company of the Stantons and Holts, and 
other scoundrelly surroundings at Washing- 
ton, and circulate among the people incognilo 
for one month, he would hear such talk from 
the real people of the country, of his own pre- 
sent position as would make his hair stand 
onend. The honest masses wapt the old 
Union, pure and simple. It is in his power to 
give it to them. If he obeys this wish of the 
popular heart, he will leave a name in his 
country eclipsed only by that of Washing- 
ton. But he can have no future, except that 
of shame, unless he at once lifts this des- 
potism. Surrounded as he is, he may not 
be able to see this now ; but shortly he will 
see it, The masses of the people are not the 
dogs they appear just at this moment. They 
have been willing to submit to anything to 
preserve the Union; but the moment they 
realize that there is an intention to fas- 
ten a despotic system of government upon 
them, in place of the old Union, they will be 
the most desperate people that ever a tyrant 
attempted to rule. No man in America un- 
derstands better our theory of government 
than President Johnson. Let him follow 
the light of his own knowledge, and he will 
prove a second father to his country. If he 
does that, he will not have to rely for sup- 
port upon the mere thieves and speculators 
of the old political parties. All good men, 
of all parties will sustain him. 

—The owner of the house in which Mr. 
Lincoln died,-complains that the viritors to 
the expiring President stole his tumblers, 
silver spoons, and other articles of vulue. 
This is the party of ‘‘great moral ideas.” 
They believe that ‘‘ godliness 1s great gain,” 
by a most singular interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 


—When Co]. Burr was arrested on the 
charge of treason, he was placed in a suit of 
rooms on the third floor of the Penitentiary, 
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where he received his friends freely, without 
the presence of the jailor, or any other offi- 
cial. His fare was just what he pleased to 
order, and his apartments resembled a levee 
more than the cell of a prisoner, Colonel 
Burr often laughed himself at the recollec- 
tion of a conversation that took place be- 
tween himself and the jailor on the evening 
of his arrival : 

*“Thope, sir,” said the jailor ‘that it 
would not be disagreeable to you if I should 
lock this door after dark.” 

‘*By no means,” replied the prisoner. *‘I 
should prefer it, to keep out intruders.” 

“Itis our custom, sir, to extinguish all 
lights at 9 o’clock. I hope, sir, you will have 
no objectiorf to conform to that.” 

‘That, sir,” said Burr, ‘‘I am sorry to say, 
is impossible, forI never go to bed until 
twelve, and always have two candles.” 

‘Very well, sir, just as you please,” re- 
plied the jailor ; ‘*I should have been glad 
had it been otherwise ; but, as you please, 
sir.” 

The newspapers are quoting this in con- 
trast with the treatment of Jefferson Davis. 
The difference ought not to surprise any one, 
for those who held Colonel Burr in prison 
were gentlemen, whereas those who hold Jeff. 
Davis are generally, and toa sickenirg de- 
gree, blackguards, If there isa gentleman 
in the whole bevy of ‘‘covies” who are his 
jailors, which one is it? 

—‘‘SoLprers’ Frrenps.”—The Jersey City 
Standard says of the Jersey City Zimes’ 
editors that ‘‘one 1s a colonel who resigned 
his com mission rather than face the enemy ; 
anotner a captain who was cashiered for 
cowardice, twice repeated, in the presence of 
the toe, and a third a major who was dismiss- 
ed the: ervice for common drunkenness.” 


And if we mistake not, one of these worthies 
was some years ago kicked out of a mercan- 
tile house in New York for robbing his em- 
ployers. This Jersey City Times is always 
abusive of the editor of THE Op Guarp to 
an amusing degree. The abuse of cowards, 
drunkards and thieves, we can bear very 
patiently ; but we give the rascals notice 
that we would not put up with their praise. 

—The editor of the Milwaukie Wisconsin, 
8. M. Booth, treats his readers to oft-re- 
peated accounts of Jeff. Davis’s petticoats, 
upon which the able and pungent editor of 
the Weekly Press, of Fon du Lac, says : 
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“Jeff's reperted appearance in tis wife’s 
petticoats c.uld not have been more bumili- 
ating or reprehensible than Booth figuring in 
those of Caroline Cook. Heis a nice man 
to talk about Jeff. Davie, who, rebel though 
he is, is as far above him in moral and intel- 
lectual worth, as the Savior was superior to 
the ‘ loyal’ Pharisees by whom he was cru- 
cifiled—he the lover of black wenches and the 
seducer of innocent young white girls! We 
dare say there is not a negro wench in Mil- 
waukie, in 1egard to the color and dimen- 
sion of whose petticoats he is not fully and 
accurately informed, by personal investiga- 
tion. He may be taken as excellent author- 
ity on petticoats.” 


We fear there is an awfat condition of things 
among the Republican editors out West. 


—The Puritans of Massachusetts, now that 
they have finished “slavery,” are beginning to 
pitch into every thing in general that does 
not square with the austerity of a Puritan 
prayer-meeting. Among the anties, they 
bave organized an antitobacco society. 
This is history repeating itself. Joshua Syl- 
vester, a Puritanical rhymer in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, wrote a poem against to- 
bacco of the tollowing title : 

** Tobacco baitered and the Pipes shatter- 
ed about their ears that idly idolise so loath- 
some a vanity, by a volley of holy shot 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” 

But Sir Robert Aytoun, who lived in this 
world from 1570 to 1638, took a very diflerent : 
view of tobacco, as we may see from the {fol- 
lowing fine lines : 

Forsaken of all comforts but these two, 

My taggot and my pipe, I sit and muse 

On all my crosses, and almost excuse 

The Heavens for dealing with me as they do. 

Then hope steps in, and with a smiling brow 

Such cheerful expectations doth infuse 

As makes me think ere long I cannot choose 

But be some grandee, whatsoe’er I’m now. 

But having spent my pipe, I then perceive 

That hopes and dreams are cousins—both 
deceive. 

Then mark I this conclusion in my mind, 

It’s all onething—both tend into one scope— 

To live upon tobacco and on hope, 

The one’s but smoke, the other is but wind.” 


—The firemen of Keokuk, Iowa, refused 
to march in the procession on. the Fourth, 
because negroes were permitted in the line. 
This threw the Republican editor of that city 
into fits. 
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—At a flag raising in Hudson city, N. J., 
a Baptist minister of West. Hoboken, by the 
name of Cleghorn, a shallow creature who 
was lately a captain in the negro-liberating 
army, got upon the platform and began to 
discourse upon the negro. He was loudly 
commanded by the crowd to “shut up.” 
This he refused to do, untilit became evident 
that the crowd were preparing to give him a 
rough handling, when his friends succeeded 
in getting him off with a whole head, While 
these rascals could deceive the people with 
the cunning lie that they were saving the 
Union, they drove their negro car successful- 
ly ; but the tmstant they talk negro direct 
their trouble begins, Now the day of retri- 
bution begins for them, . 


—A worthy friend, who is in Egyptian 
darkness on the principles of our govern- 
ment, asks us if we are not “in favor of the 
old Union?’ Yes, thatis just what we are 
in favor of—the old Union. And we arein 
favor of no other kind of union. There is 
no other union. This accursed Austrian ma- 
chine, where one-half of the Stateg are held 
down under the points of the bayonets of the 
other half, is not a Union of any description. 
There are but two kinds of government—one 
ot force and the other of consent. Ours was 
agovernment of consent, the Abolitionists 
have made it, for the time, one of force. But 
we trust in God that the people will soon 
come to their senses, and restore theold gov- 
ernment ot consent. If there is no other 
way of doing it, let those who are for force 
be hanged. It is their privilege to enjoy that 
honor for the good of their country. 


—Holt, the woman murderer, is reported 
as swaggering that he does not care a pin for 
abuse, and that ‘nobody shall ever put the 
screws to his judgment.” But then, you 
wretched vagabond, the way you are going 
on, it will not be five years before somebody 
may be compelled to put the halter to your 
neck. If the laws are ever restored to their 
place in this country, you are as sure of being 
tried for your life as the sun is to rise to- 
morrow. 


—Sumner is dubitant. He is afraid that all 
the white people will not in his day be re- 


duced to the equality of negroes. He says, 


“It is to be feared that we have not reached 
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‘the end yet.” Ah, sir, if God is just, when 
you do reach the end, you will find it to be 
the end of a rope! 

—What has become of all the newspaper 
reports about the resignation of Stanton? 
Stuff. Recent events in Washington look as 
though Stanton holds Johuson as firmly by 
the nose as he did Lincoln.’ Though he is a 
man of bad manners and of bad conduct, he 
is certainly a great nose-holder. 

—We have heard of but one returned sol- 
dier in New Jersey, who went away a Demo- 
crat, who has not returned one, and he 
is the happy. possessor of thirleen gold 


‘walches, which he “found” on the persons 


of southern ladies and gentlemen. He 
has so thoroughly adopted the principles 
of the Black Republican party, that it is not 
probable he will ever return to the Democra- 
cy. We give him up. 

—A free-love society in Boston has estab- 
lished an organization against the use of 
paint by ladies. They bind themselves by 
solemn oath not to wait upon, to show any 
attention to, or kiss any woman who paints. 
They are almost as hard upon painted wo- 
men as Tertullian, who calls them ancillas 
diaboli, ¢. e., the devil’s wailing women. So 
St. Augustine calls face painting an “ adulter- 
ous faliacy,” and good old St. Ambrose gives 
fifty reasons to prove that it is worse than 
adultery. But these Boston sages hold that 
adultery is a very innocent thing, while to 
rub a little carmine on a faded cheek is a hor- 
rible crime. 

—The English papers are laughing at the 


proposition of the Black Republicans to erect 


numerous statues .of Lincoln. One says it 
expecfs we shall yet build a temple to him, 
and declares that ‘there is the example of 
no such folly in history.” Yes, there is at 
least one, and that is of the Thebians, who 
built a temple to a harlot named Lamia. 
—The Democratic press, almost without 
exception, has denounced the usurpation and 
crime of President Johnson in suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus to sustain the ille- 
gal military trials at Washington, but none 
has spoken more nobly or more boldly on 
the matter than the Camden Democrat, edited 
by Col. Morris Hamilton. He lays the res- 
ponsibility of the usurpation at the right 
door—that of Mr. Johnson himself. 
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—The Evening Post, whose publishers made 
great swindling gains out of government, 
perpetually harps on the ‘Peace Demo- 
crats.” Whereupon @ sly Fuy whispers in 
our ear this joke : 

The rogues, who their country would fleece, 
Are the honest opposers of peace. 


—A singular work, entitled ‘Icon Basi- 
like,” was written in the time of Cromwell, 
as is believed, by Bishop Gauden, of Exeter, 
but intended to be published in the king’s 
name. The real authorship of the remark- 
able work was, however, @ question of long 
dispute and of labored research. The learn- 
ed Dr. Wordsworth wrote a volume entitled, 
** Who Wrote Icon Basilike?” This erudite 
work called forth the following smart epi- 
gram from Archbishop Whately : 

‘* Who wrote Icon Basilike? 
I, said the master of Trinity, 
I, with my little divinity, 
I wrote Who Wrote Icon Basilike ?” 

—The lady who writes us from Louisville 
is informed that the ‘* Pope” who wrote the 
humorous poem called ‘ The Salisbury Bal- 
lad,” was not Alexander Pope, but Dr. Wal- 
ter Pope, a physician of Salisbury, in the be- 
ginning of the last century. 


—There has been, from time to time, an 
inquiry in literary papers as to the author of 
the following beautiful lines : 

‘* Not lost, but gone before.” 

Several poets have used the idea, but the 
line is, we suppose, a translation of the fol- 
lowing from Seneca : . 

Non amittantur, 
Sed preemittuntur, 


—A good natured, but not over sharp co- 
temporary, tells his readers that ‘ President 
Johnson has always been a good Democrat, 
notwithstanding he has acted with the Re- 
publicans for four years.” A good Demo- 
crat, acting with the Republicans four years! 


Foolishness! It reminds us of an old Eng- 
lish dity which we once heard an old crone 
singing in the market at Bath, of which the 
following is the first verse : 
«* Old Orpheus tickled his harp so well, 
That he played his Euridice out of hell, 
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With a crinkum, crankum, cree ! 


‘But if she was honest as she was fair, 
Why how the dickens came she there? 
With a crinkum, crankum, cree!” 

That’s the question. If Johnson has al- 
ways been a good Democrat, how the dickens 
came he in such horrid bad company for 
four years? From such Democracy we de- 
sire to be delivered! A-Democracy that 
hangs women without trial—that murders 
men without any process of law! A crin- 
kum, crankum Democracy ! 


—The following verses of R. H. Stoddard 
are worthy of the genius of their author : 
The sky is a drinking cup, 
That was overturned of old, 
And it pours into the eyes of men, 
Its wine of airy gold. 
We drink that wine all day, 
"Till the last drop is drained up, 
And are lighted off to bed, 
By the jewels in the cup. 

Into the eyes of men is an excellent place 
to pour wine, The figure is so true to nature 
and experience, and therefore so correct, that 
we may well forgive the desperate rascal for 
turning the sky over to make a drinking cup. 
It was a fearful thing for him todo. Weare 
afraid that some unhappy agent must have 
brought the poor poetling’s heels where his 
head ought to be, before he saw matters in 
such a horrible topsy-turvy light. He must 
have seen stars when he fancied himself light- 
ed off to bed by the jewels in the cup. 


—We cut from aa Ohio paper the follow- 
ing in relation to the celebration of the 4th 
at Cleveland : 

‘‘ A large express wagon had seats ranging 
around the outside, rising in the form of a 
pyramid in the center. On these outside 
seats were arranged beautiful little girls, 
neatly and tastily dressed, ty the seats 
toward the top of the pyramid, leaving the 
one on the apex vacant. Upon this seat 
was placed a negress.” 

This is all right. The white men of Ohio 
have allowed themselves to be used to put 
the negroes at the apex of society. and why 
should not their young girls be used to sym- 
bolize the whole thing on the “ glorious 
Fourth ?” 





